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FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


By E. C. GARDNER. 


Treats of Farm Houses and Barns 
(Divided into two classes,) 
Those Already Built, Those which are to be Built. 

He shows how the old-fashioned houses,may be improved in various 
ways at small trouble and expense, and gives valuable sug- 
gestions for the building of modern houses which 
will be comfortable and cheerful. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


Published by CLARK W. BRYAN & C0O., 


NEw OFFICE, 111 Broadway. 


A VACATION! 


THAT WILL COMBINE 


Health, Rest and Recreation, 


AND THAT SHALL INCLUDE 


City, Seashore and Suburb, with a New 
Attraction for Every Day. 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences; its thousands of 
Interesting Attractions; the delightful surrounding Country; 
its hundreds of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all 
combine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


Will this season open their entire establishment for tourists and pleasure parties, | 


and for ladies and families who desire first-class headquarters, from which they 7 
make their daily excursions to the various points of interest and attractions with 


which Boston abounds. THE RATES ILL BE REDUCED for this purpose, and spec- | 


ial inducements offered for making this a permanent abode for the Summer season. 
THE UNITED STATES HOTEL has long been famous for families living in the 
vicinity of Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers during the summer 
the most complete and extensive accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full 
particulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on application by post, to 


TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor. 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS ENGINE SIZED 


FLAT ANDP A S ENVELOPE 


COLORED MEDIUMS, 


AND—— 


Machine and Super-Calendered Book Papers. 


J. S. McELWAIN, Agent. 


The paper upon which GooD HOUSEKEEPING is printed is made by the 
Nonotuck Paper Co. 
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PROF. HORSFORDS 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 


| with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 


| Powder does this. 


The United States Hotel Co. 


It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 


It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists, 


| and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it thoroughly, and have wever failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar- 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally. 

ALICE A. GEDDES. 


22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 


housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 
From MISS PARLOA, 
Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect success, for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. PARLOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high commendation 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 

Beware of misrepresentation and false statements made by rival 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING.* 
V. 
BY THE AUTHOR Ot 
“TloMES AND ALL Abowd 
INTERIORS,” 


“Homes AND How To MAKE TueEM,’ 
Tuem,” 
“THe House THAT JILL Evc. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OF THE TOWN, BUT NOT IN TP. 
HICH would you rather have, a house 
in the city ora home in the country?” 
“7 would rather have a home than 
a house, wherever it is. But why do 
you make that distinction? Isn't it 
possible to have a home except in the 
country ?” 
“O, undoubtedly ! 
in accordance with common usage, 


I spoke rather 


meaning no disrespect to city homes. Still, 
I think, there must be some reason for this 
use of terms. Perhaps it arises from the 

fact that in the country the house, as seen 

from the outside, seems to be of less im- 

portance than the home; the tastes, rank 

and character of those composing it are more or 

less revealed, and we feel that we know some- 

thing of the real home that centers in the house, 

but is not confined to it; while in city houses we 

can see but one of the outer walls, two at the most, and these are 

often so nearly alike that we can hardly imagine them as sheltering 
separate families, each having characteristics of its own. Accord- 
ing to my idea,” said Mr. Wynne, “a genuine home should seem 
homelike, whoever lived in it, or even if it were empty. It is true, 
we might make a home ina single room or in a tent, but the mo- 
ment we left it, it would be no more than an empty box. I havea 
fecling that the individuality and privacy that belong to real homes 
are not attainable unless the houses are sufficiently isolated to make 
a great variety of external appearance possible, and so escape the 
ever present consciousness of very near neighbors.” 

* But why do you ask what I would like?” inquired Mrs. Wynne. 
“Haven't we a house already that is alsoa home? Isn't it large 
enough and good enough for us ?”’ 

The answer to these questions was not as prompt as her hus- 
band’s replies were apt to be. He was fully possessed with a 
desire for a new house, larger and finer than the one in which they 
had been living so comfortably for so many years; he could afford 
it, he would enjoy it, and he was ambitious of leaving, or rather of 
establishing, a permanent family home that should be such for 
generations. He would like to do something more than “ develop ” 
a piece of real estate whose chief merit would be its availability as 
“collateral,” in case it should be needed in a financial emergency, 
or that could be converted into cash whenever the fancy to invest 
it in stocks might happen to strike the owner. Yet he was averse 
to making an ostentatious display of wealth, or foolishly planting 


* This series of papers will treat of various kinds of home-buildings, - for those 
itending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
usual intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 
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a large sum of money where it would never grow, but would gradu 


ally decay, like a lifeless tuber in the ground, and might even prove 

a heavy burden, if not to himself, to the member of the family to 
whom it would ultimately fall. 

‘To found a family in republican America, and attach it to the 

accommoda 


soil by building a mighty mansion for its anchor and 


tion, is, indeed, a pretty serious busines If there happ ns to be 
but one son or son-in-law, and if he and his wife are both satisfied 
with the parental provision for their domestic comfort, if they are 
free trom the common propensity of young people to “set up for 
themselves,” if the climate suits their physical constitutions, and if 
the local so iely is agreeable to their social tastes, the case is 
comparatively simple: but when there are half a dozen or more 
children, each one of whom must come in fora fair share of the 
patrimony, the wise bestowal of the patriarchal abode becomes a 
We have no law of primogeniture, written or un 


grave problem. 
If, in the final division, the grand “ancestral 


written, to help us. 
halls” and all their belongings are assigned to either one of the 
heirs at anything near their cost, or even their actual value, there 
is great danger that the inheritor of this portion will be condemned 
by the very magnificence of his inheritance to a career of genteel 
poverty, or to a life-long struggle in order to maintain the estab- 
lishment in a becoming style. From the business standpoint, the 
inheritor of the great and grand old homestead should receive, in 
addition to that, not merely as much as each of the other heirs, but 
a great deal more; but this inequality of bequest would seem to 
the well regulated American mind a great injustice. 

Mr. Wynne had considered all these points and many more. 
His answer was given with some hesitation: “ Well, no; I don’t 
think this house is large enough for us. There may be rooms 
enough for us and the younger children who are still at home, but 
they are not as large as I would like; and when all the family are 
here, as we expect them to be several times a year, the house is 
crowded. The grandchildren are getting to be rather numerous, 
and we ought to have room enough for them all to come at once 
without running over one another or crowding us out.” 

Mrs. Wynne laughed at the final argument. “I see,” said she, 
“the building madness is upon you, and you will find no relief till 
you have outdone all your friends and neighbors.” 

* My dear, you know I have no ambition to outshine my neigh 
bors and make myself an object of envy.” Which was quite true, 
but the constructive instinct, which stands next to the inventive 
and the creative, was strong within him, and could not be resisted. 
* Yes,” he continued, “1 would like larger rooms and a much better 
house, although this may be as large as I need and a great deal 
better than I deserve.” 

“Indeed, it is not,” said his wife, loyally; “you deserve the 
largest and the best you can afford to build. But ought you to 
undertake it?) Have you not cares and burdens enough already?” 

At this Mr. Wynne laughed. “1 was thinking of it as a pleasant 
diversion,” said he, “something that would be a rest to me after 
my regular business; and, instead of trying to get through with it 
as soon as possible, I would make it last as long as I could and do 
the work to good advantage.” 

Of all the rare and excellent traits of this wise and excellent 
man, none were more rare and lovely than that which was indicated 
by this remark. The man who can build a house for himself, with- 


out being in a chronic state of impatience to have it completed, 
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from the moment the corner stone is laid till the last paint pot ha 
disappeared, is not easily found. The loss of interest on the capita 
employed in building the house serves as a superficial, financia 
argument, but the real source of the misery is the impatient desire 
to finish as soon as possible every mortal undertaking. The hearty 
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s was worthless. While there is so much work to be done jj; 
1 world, the doing of which would make life easier and happic 
l those who come after us, it is a shallow philosophy that mal 
merit of distributing capital by spending it upon unprod 


labor,—that is, labor that adds nothing to the available weal 

enjoyment of work for its own sake seems to be among the for- resources of the world.” 
gotten luxuries. Yet it is certain that, until we have learned to * But a beautiful house, even a mausoleum, would add 
enjoy our labors and achievements for the very work’s sake. the wealth and resources of enjoyment in the world. ‘A th 
original curse upon toil will not be turned into blessing: neither, bea ity is a joy for ever,’ you know. 
and this is perhaps the most practical side of the question, shall “Certainly; but many things that claim that distinction 
we ever learn to do our work thoroughly well, whether we work — architect line are simply things of fashion, and are mot 
with head or with hands, until we can enter into the fullest present — to « perp il pain than lasting joy. But we have wand 
enjoyment of doing in the best way whatever our hands find to do. lone way from our starti point: A house in the city or a 

The building of his house was to be to this busy man a prolonged — in the country, whicl t be?” 
recreation and enjoyment, and, he might have added, a liberal edu Then they dis e question at length, aiming to s 
cation, for a thorough knowledge of all that goes to the construc ulvantages a sadvantages of both sides in an imy 
tion and equipment of a modern dwelling requires more or less _ lig For the « here was the daily delight of broa 
familiarity with all the known arts and sciences, from antique outlooks; the freedom from é he dust of tl 
pottery to the new theology, not even excepting architecture! — str which, for ral months « year, will either be « 
Although it must be admitted that it is only through the grea h dust or reeki vith the mal 1 from sp 
elasticity of language that making and shaping the endless multi- cart: the p Lint phere 1e blessing of the s 
tudes of inferior edifices is allowed to stand in the same category and all th charms « t] } ] 


ONE OF THE 


as the designing and construction of those magnificent creations 
that have given to this sublime art its noble historic supremacy 
above all other arts. 

“1 don’t think it makes so very much difference,” said Mr. 
Wynne, “whether the house is owned and occupied by our own 
children for generations to Come or passes from us to some ot] 


family, it will still be a generous, permanent home for somebody. 


I believe in handing ourselves down to posterity by means of th 
lasting influence we can righteously exert, but ‘founding a family 
is not the only way of accomplishing that laudabk purpose. In 
fact, one must have a singular estimate of himself and be a poor 


student of history who esteems a long line of descendants to pe 


petuate his name and inherit his possessions the best service ht 


can render the world. Still the essential framework of society is. 


doubtless, made of timber cut from family trees of long and pros 
perous life, not from mushroom stalks, or crude stock of coarser 
fiber, rapid growth and swift decay.” 

“If building fine houses would ensure the growth of towering 
family trees,” said Mrs. Wynne, “the framework of society would 
soon be in a staunch condition; but building a house so large and 
fine that no one else can afford to maintain, much less to buy it. 
seems to me like building yourself a magnificent mausoleum. |] 
should call that handing one’s remains down to post rity.” 


“T have no intention of building a house so large or fine that 


there cannot be found half a dozen men in the city who can afford 
to buy it if they choose.” 

“You will at least have the satisfaction of giving honorable em- 
ployment to the workmen who build it.” 

“That would be a poor satisfaction if the result of their labor 
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lay school picnic excursions, paved streets, smi 


attects even the most phlegmati 
* When I say ‘country,’ | mean, of course, suburban coun 

ola lode in some vast wild 

my business that I can go back and forth daily, either in m) 

carri re Ol by public conveyance, yet, if we ¢ out at all, 

go far enc h to have pl 


enty of room around us. There is not 


more dreary than suburban houses built in such fashion an 


crowded together that they have all the miseries and none of 
merits of the city. In a large city we could only secure this 


suUDUrDAN Trams. 


using t 


¢ Here there is plenty or open count 
ithin t ts of an easy carriage drive.” 

In the progress of the discussion they concluded that the adva 
tages of the country home would be constant. they would feel 
benefit of them every day and hour, while the strong points 
favor of the city home would be felt at intervals only: for instan 
they would go to church but once or twice a week, they fou 
that they had been to the theater but four or five times during tl 


g 
entire year, they had attended not more than half a dozen lectures 
and perhaps as many more social gatherings; as for nearness t 
neighbors and friends, propinquity in the city was of little social 


account, they scarcely knew the names of those living nearest them 


tl 
h 
re 
; : brighter and clearer the longer they are known. Against t] 
were set the tamiliar and obvious ilvantages to gregarious | 
3 beings of living near to one another, and to the institutions 
e. adjuncts that belong to civilization,—churches. schools. lect 
* and theatres; clubs, sewing icties and kettle-drums: no 
clean sidewalks a near neighbors on every hand.—of more cx 
sequen than all else. tl mental ar ial stimulation wl 
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the same street, and their intimate friends were as far away as 
hey all lived in the country; as for social and mental attrition, 
re is more danger of too much than of too little, while the 


riers and defences that are indispensable in the midst of the 
nown multitudes of a metropolis are apt to paralyze or contract 
tine human sympathy, which is the true basis of intellectual 


moral growth. 
ieir long discussion was doubtless a good thing—family discus- 
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advice has been repeated in various forms from the time that 


Solomon built him a house to the present, yet not one in ten fol- 
lows it. This may be because, to nearly every man, the building 
of what he intends to be his permanent home is such a serious 
undertaking that he cannot fairly make up his mind to enter upon 
it until he is all ready to start the visible structure, but more com- 
monly it is because so few have any clear idea of the time that 


ought to be spent, in thought and labor, upon the preparation of 


y 
‘Ss 


the plans, even before the excavating for the cellar can be begun. 
Of course, this does not apply to the houses of common pattern 


that can be turned out in the dark by the hundred from any enter- 
prising carpenter's shop, but why a clear-headed business man, 


who has the ability to make a fortune and a rood sense to devote 


table home for himself. should 
th 


a tithe of it to building a 


in such a thriftless, inconsider- 


make his preparations for 


ate fashion, is one of the things that are past finding out. It is by no 
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s are apt to be—even when the decision is made beforehand, 


as 


is in this case, and in favor of a large house in the country. 


CHAPTER X. 


ON A COMMON LEVEL. 


{ we were all prohibited from giving admonitions to the world 


reneral and our friends in particular, unless they were original 
well as wise, the quantity of preaching would be considerably 
inished, and printer’s ink would be a drug in the market. But 
ther of these potent influences can be spared as yet, so it hap 
ns that most of us must be satisfied to utter simply wisdom, and 
ego all attempts at originality. A long time before the expedi 
cy of sitting down to count the cost when about to build a tower 

been explained, it had been repeatedly observed that a wise 
n, intending to erect for himself a dwelling house, would go to 
architect of good and regular standing, as soon as he had chosen 

lot, and giving him the fullest information concerning his 
ishes and intentions in the matter, would instruct him to prepare 
ans at least six months before the building should begin. That 


— 
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FLOOR. 


means uncommon for an architect to be asked and expected to fur- 
nish in three days all the essential data for the expenditure of tens, 
and perhaps hundreds, of thousands of dollars upon a special build- 
i concerning which he has not had the slightest previous infor- 


‘> 


mation, and to which he could not have given a moment’s thought. 
If it were simply a question of designing a “first class” house in 
the latest, most approved, most artistic, most sanitary, and most 
fashionable style, on abstract principles, without reference to the 
personal idiosyncrasies of any particular occupant, professional 
skill might rise to the occasion. But that would be, in comparison, 
very simple affair. In order to be a success, each house must 
the owner.—his tastes, his means and his actual needs,—and, 
what is often of much more importance and difficulty, the tastes 
and the needs, real and imaginary, of his wife and the other influ- 
ential members of the family. 

It is speaking quite within bounds to say that nine times out of 
ten, when a man has a large house to build for himself, it would be 
better economy for him to pay the full price for two full sets of 
plans than to begin building before his plans are completed in all 
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essential points,—that is to say, he would better, on the score of 
economy, pay for one set of plans, call them premature, an ex- 
periment, and throw them away outright, rather than suffer the 
loss from changes, miscalculations and inconveniences, resulting 
from building without thorough preparation. 

This advice, to make the plans and count the cost before be- 
ginning to build, has been repeated, with variations, from time 
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immemorial. About one man in a hundred acts upon it: by sad 
experience the ninety and nine learn, too late, that it was good. 
It is needless to say that the plans for this model house were 
begun in ample’ season, and begun at the right point. Not with 
the thickness of the doors, the shape of the window glass, the kind 
of slates, the fashion of the door trimmings. the width of the stair 
case, and the hundreds of items that are important enough in theit 
place, but trivial compared with the weightier matters of size. 
material and general arrangement. He did not even affirm that he 
had found the only one safe and infallible, inodorous, uninfectious, 
noiseless and automatic water closet, nor insist upon a mode of 
heating and ventilating of his own devising. [Tle decided that ti® 
main walls should be of stone, made solid with cement. ‘The base 
ment story, which would be seven or eight feet high, would be 
built of native boulders, in their natural shape and color, laid in 
cement, of course, and having a substantial backing of hard bricks. 
The main walls of the house would be of the warm, reddish-brown 
sandstone, that breaks so readily into rectangular blocks of various 


sizes. This, too, would have the brick backi 


g. Above the prin- 
cipal story the walls would be chietly of wood, with peculiarities of 
construction to be described later. 

The general scheme of the plan was to put the working depart- 
ment—that is, the kitchen, the laundry, the storerooms, the fuel, 
the servants’ dining room, and all the subordinate offices—on the 
ground or basement floor. Above this, on the first or principal 
floor, were all the essential apartments for domestic and social 
uses—the large living hall, the parlor or drawing-room, the dining- 
room with its necessary adjuncts, and the private chambers of the 
different members of the tamily. The space that would necessar ily 
be included in a roof of sufficient height to cover such rooms would 
give chambers for the servants, and certain portions of the walls 
might be lifted toward the sky to an indefinite height, for the sake 
of varying the external outlines, and of providing elevated apart- 
ments for an occasional guest who has an aspiring disposition or 
chronic objections to night air within forty feet of the ground. 
Several diagrams were made, showing possible arrangements of 
the principal floor, that would embody the main points of this 
general purpose. ‘The one that was finally selected and laid aside 
for further consideration appeared like two sides of a hollow 
square, the third side just sprouting and ready to be extended 
from the end of the drawing-room. A wide corridor was carried 
along the court side of the two wings, with which all the rooms of 
this floor had direct communication. 


The walls and roof of this 
being made principally of glass, the apartments opening upon it 
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had practically, so far as light and air were concerned, outsi 
doors and windows upon that side as well as in the opposite di: 
tion. Mr.and Mrs. Wynne were both true believers in these th 
native elements, and reckoned this a valuable feature of the pla 

The large living room, reception hall, or whatever might be 
appropriate name, was supposed to extend through two storic 
height, having a domed ceiling; there was an open arcade at « 
side, behind which, partly hidden by ornamental screens, was 
main staircase, the magnificence of which seemed somewhat « 
proportioned to the limited space and minor importance of 
upper stories. A huge fire-place, with ornamental windows 
either side, filled one of the adjacent sides of the room, and 
third gave out upon what would be the courtyard if the remai: 
sides of the quadrangle were ever completed. A gentlema 
“den,” with a toilet-room adjoining, struck Mr. Wynne as an 
cellent thing for an elderly business man who might not alw 
feel inclined to meet his business half way by going to his office 
the city, preferring sometimes that the mountain should com 
Mahomet. Even to one who makes a point of never allow 
business affairs to intrude into his home, a small room wher 
can “be by himself,” leaving his books, papers, boots, slip) 
and hats, and all the glorious company of movable articles 1 
appertain to a gentleman's necessity and comfort, in the pect 
state which he calls * having everything handy,” is a blessed p: 
lege. It is all the greater if the powers that hold lawful sway 
the housckeeping department have learned that the most deli: 
fully satisfactory way of putting a man’s room in order—that 
satisfac tory to the man—is to let it severe ly alone. 

The convenience of the family chambers, their ease of ace 
and ample equipments, and the general spaciousness of all 
departments struck him favorably. Still, he was naturally « 
servative, and hesitated to adopt a plan so unlike anything he 
ever seen before. 

“While it is true.” 


said he, * that the ideally best house plan 
well as the best 


in anything else, has not yet been found, and 
surely be different from everything that has gone before it, stil 


does not follow that every new variation is an improvement on | 
old; on the contrary, we may reasonably expect that our best chat 
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of getting a good thing is by sticking to what has already been trie 
and found good.” Which is all the ground a wise conservatisn 
wants to stand upon. The danger is lest the things have not bee 
thoroughly tried and found to be thoroughly good: for the work 
is full of people who mistake familiarity for excellence, and fashior 
for art. ‘These are they, and they are a tremendous majority « 
the human race, who do not know a good thing when they see i 
They must see it a thousand times, and hear it, and feel it, ai 
then wait for others to prove and attest its worth. It is not by 
such as these that the world is moved; they simply keep it fron 
going backwards. 

It is a common notion that the principal floor of a country house 
should be near the ground, the strongest reason for which being 
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1 extra climbing required. 


ince one or two feet higher than the ge 


ping the floor of the large hall three or 


of the corridor and the rest of the rooms on that floor. 


ucted his architect, not some other architec 


us to get a job that he was willing to 


times out of 


ime tiresome preliminaries as with the first; no, he 


a different basis. 


‘Model Homes fon 


t No. VT of Alr. Gardner's 
ne,” Mr. Wynne mak. 
dete) 


vy mansion, and MINES Minor matters 


ruction.| 


GRANDMOTHER'S TEAPOT. 


shelf it stands, 


Upon the 


Disposed by careful hands, 

Mong treasured | f china lf and ston 
compar ure 
It has n i ht nor 


But stands there, prim an y, all alone 
rhere’s a ral he spou 
Betokens pr 

And a pitying sense of scorn for all tl ngs ne 
On eitl there grow 
strar re tlown 

And a little pair of los ull ir 
Now I closer scan 


The little maid and man. 


Through the cold and cruel gla 


ng I can see 


As hing in their eyes 
Of sad Ss and surprise 
Which, despite r earthen mm widens m 
They remember, long 
A cloth, lik lritted sn Ww, 
Upon a table smali laid ntily 
And sm . and tender word 
And hands like w \ 
Phat poured that first enchar up of 
Phere was a sugar bowl 
And cream jug new and whe 
Whereon stood oth sb ind 
Lut ah, t ir Which sa 
Demurely down a 
Were merriest and bravest all 
What stories these could tell, 
Kemembering so well 
Phose happy days for ave and ever over: 
The grave plans that were laid, 
The jokes so gaily made. 
The laughter, and the kisses at the door. 


But time sped on, and fast 


Came changes, till at last 


To darkness and oblivion consigned, 
*Mid garden sec 
They grew because they must, 


ls and dust 


To seeds and to oblivion resigned. 


Now years have passed away. 
h 


t of day 


Again the lig 


Shines on them, but their hearts grow strangely chill. 


Naught that they loved they see: 
And the hands that poured the tea. 
Ah, how long they have be 


n folded, pale and still! 


So no wonder you are sad, 


Little lassie, little lad! 


Through the glazing | have caught your tende *plaint, 


But there’s hardly one wou 


d guess 


Your grief and loneliness. 
As you stand there on the teapot prim and quaint. 


Gardner. 


ING. 


greater ease of getting out of doors. anda very good reason it 
But in most situations the greater security against humidity, 
better chance to catch the summer breezes. and the broader 
ooks from ihe windows, would be held an ample compensation 
In the plan under discussion this 
be alleviated to a great degree by keeping the ground at the 
veral level, and by 
four steps below the 


ere were, in brief, many things about the plan which Mr. 
\ 1¢ liked exceedingly, and some which he did not like, so he 
who was so 
‘give himself away” 
six, and with whom he would have to go through 
went to 
vn architect, and instructed him to make another set of studies 


Model Hous 


s further studies of the plans for the 


of 


—Mrs. Carrie W. Bronson. 


HOUSE DECORATION. 
FITTING uP A DInING-Room IN DETAIL. 
LICE CRAMER came in breathless, 
one morning, shortly after our last talk. 
“Arthur has 
placed the responsibility of fitting up 


to air her perplexities. 


the dining-room on my shoulders,” said 
she; “I have been ré ading * glittering 
generalities’ about decoration until | 
neither know what I want to do. nor 
how it should be done. Please en- 
lighten me.” 

“Come with me,” was my reply, as, 
the 


friend and neighbor living near. They 


donning wraps, I led 


way to a 


had just moved into a new house, and 


were only too glad to show their pretty 


A few words explained 
all repaired to the 
ippointed room, below 


establishment. 
matters, and we 
cheerful, well 


stairs, as most dining-rooms. untortun 


After a few 


ately are, in city house $. 


moments, Mrs. Cramer looked at me 


ruefully and reproac hfully, saying, * But I could never have any 
thing like this. Here is a 


chimney and buffet built into the house. 


of real oak, and a grand 
But how cheerful and 


wains¢ otng 


handsome it all is!” 
Mrs. 


not detected the impostu 


] inced 


Newcomh smilk itme. “Your friend has 


*T tell my husband that 


das she 


re. she remarked 


we are countericiters, though I have a horror of make-believes.” 


wish,” I returned. 


to find she had 


etiect. which is what 


Mrs. Cramer looked amazed 


‘But you get the you 


while been admiring 
pine instead of oak. 
* That is just what Mr. Newcomb says. Te thinks that, as some 


wood, we may just as well have 


finish is nece ssary for any kind of 


an oak-finish as to have any other kind of stain o1 varnish.” 


* Please tell me how it is done.” 
The room was twelve feet high and measured about 1.x 18 The 
wainscoting was finished by a moldine fou fect from the floor. 
blue, extended to within two leet from 


Che wall of dull, robin’s eee 


the ceiling, where it was met by a friez of Linerusta-Walton, 


painted the color of old The cove of the 
oak molding repeated the dull bluc but the re was mm ither gilt nor 


bronze on any of its me mbers. The ec iling was divi led by strips of 
oak, two and a half inches wide. into panels as near two feet wide by 


low. 


thirty Ine he Ss long. as the size of the room would 2 The panels, 


themselves, were painted the same dull blue. of a slightly lighter 


tint, while the han: darker. Pointing to these panels, 


Mrs. Newcomb said. 
* The decorator wanted the cc iling 


frieze, but 1 


to be colored bronze like the 


objected because the room ironts the north and is 


rather dark. Then he wanted all th: old bronze color in the room 
and these ceiling panels, also, painted a red-bronze. | was afraid 


we should tire of the dull elitter, howe ver, and fixed upon the blue 


and two shades of bronze.” 


‘It is delightfully effective.” said Mrs. Cramer, turning to the 
mantel. Above the wide beveled glass was a low railing, which 


held in place a few pieces of cloisonné enamel, and above that 
another, every way smaller. 
“(ood places to catch dust.” | remarked so¢/o voce. then turned 


to ask our hostess how the oak-effect was produced. Both ladies 
were examining the buffet (opposite the chimney-piece, which was 
tiled in blue, bronze and white). It was built into the house, and 


made plain and massive as even Eastlake could desire. On either 
side, this buffet expanded into a cabinet. its glass doors freely ad- 
mitting a sight of some of Mrs. Newcomb’s fine porcelain. 

“IT watched and questioned the workmen.” said she, “and can tell 
you just how the wood was treated. Th pine was first stained with 
a thin wash of burnt umber, oil and turpentine. Then two coats of 
‘oil-finish ’ were applied, and one of ‘ rubbing-varnish ’ followed. Any 
painter knows what these are. Finally the surface was well rubbed 
down with pulverized pumice-stone and water, using hair-cloth or 


buckram for the surface. 1 noticed they took great care in rubbing 
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the edges, lest the pressure should take off the finish and leave the 
bare wood.” 

“And the floor?” asked Mrs. Cramer, glancing at the polished 
margin around the large Worcester rug. 

“That is waxed, but think twice before you wax a dining-room 
floor. It will show every particle of dust.” 

“But it is so suitable to a dining-room,” returned the young 
wife, “and Arthur does like a polished floor.” 

* Little he knows the care it would be for you,” I rejoined, rathe1 
grimly. “ However, here is Mrs. Cramer’s note-book ready. Can 
you give the process?” 

“Yes,” consulting her memorandum. “Stain the floor as deep 
a color as you choose, with oil and burnt umber. Into a quart of 
turpentine then cut or shave a quarter of a pound of wax. When 
dissolved, apply to the floor with a woolen rag and polish hard with 
woolen, always rubbing with, not across, the grain of the wood 
The waxing must be renewed every week.” 


“It would be a weak/y process without good service,” | 


re 
marked. Then, taking leave of Mrs. Newcomb, we went to sec 
another friend and neighbor, also the occupant of a new house. 

Mrs. Giles was one to whom the good things of this life come 
without care or thought on her part. It was only a world of troubk 
and sorrow, vexation and evil to her pessimistic nature, and yet shi 
had never really known trouble. 

Mrs. Giles sighed as she met me in her drawing room, and was 
presented to Mrs. Cramer, whose enthusiasm curiously contrasted 
with her own depression. 

“Oh, yes!” sighed she at my request to see her dining-room. 
* It is considered fine, | believe. It is good enough for’such poor, 
perishing creatures.” Then Mrs. Browning's line came to mind, 


“There are those who always sigh in thanking God,” 


as we were ushered into a room the cost of which would have kept 
many a poor, starving family in comfort all their live s.if so applied 


applied. 
Yet, by the irony of fate. it was to be used by one who, in spirit 
Was poor as they. 

The room was large and high. The wainscoting, of real. old 
English oak, reached to the top of the door frames. The walls 
were hung with Cordova leather, a dark maroon, with pomegranates 


in dull gilt and Indian red, embossed in conventionalized form upon 


the rich surface. The frieze. also of English oak, a yard deep, was 


carved in high relief, in cornucopias pou 


ing out their generous store 
of royal fruitage. The pilasters of the door frames extended to 
this, and the enclosed panels were also similarly carved. ‘The same 


style of finish surmounted the chimney-piece, supported by Caryo 
tides, nearly life size. The ceiling, crossed by heavy beams 


be 


ol 
mahogany, was divided into octagons and parallelograms, with 
clipped corners, each displaying a bunch of fruit painted on canvas. 
A straight-backed sofa and high-backed chairs, all of carved oak 


and covered with Cordova leather of a smaller figure than that on 


the walls: a carved buffet and chimney-piece, bearing japanese 
bronze and cloisonné; a screen of embossed leather, finished by 


flower paintings on the upper quarterings; hangings and a tab 


cover of Japanese flower embroidery; a floor of parquetry and a 
Turkey rug, thick and velvety as a meadow in June and seamless 
to the edge,—ali these made a mellow, low-toned picture full of 
shadow and repose. “How I wish Agatha were here, dressed in 
light blue brocade, with the sunshine tangled in the meshes of her 
golden hair, to give the glow which is all the room needs,” said I. 
turning to the large bay window where the light sifted tremulously 
through the small cathedral glass of the upper sashes. 


Mrs. Giles sighed more deeply than ever. Pointing to the ceil 


ing from the edges of which depended many wires. terminating in 
those small pear-shaped bubbles of glass which mark the electric 
light, she said, * 1 believe these give all the light necessary.” 

* Except that of courage and hope,” I thought, but did not say. 

As we came down the steps together, Mrs. Cramer turned to me 
with a motion as if she were throwing off some heavy weight. “1 
should stifle in that house,” she broke out.‘ Give me spontaneity 
and Jove in a cabin, rather than a palace and a starved soul.” 

“Well, I can tell you how to have a handsome room, with rich 
effects, yet not so very expensive,” replied I. It doesn’t follow 
your soul must be starved if you have beautiful things.” 

“Of course not. But tell me how to have a dark, rich dining- 
room.” 


6 Goon 


“Just have your walls hung with paper imitating maroon leath: 


over a wainscoting five feet high, of pine, painted in imitation 

bronze. The ceiling must be a still lighter bronze, and the stri 
dividing it into panels of the darker bronze. Let the doors a 
mantel be also of bronze, of two or three shades. Fora frie; 
have strips of wood an inch and a half wide by a quarter of 

inch thick, nailed so as to cross each other diagonally, far enou 
apart to make the diamonds about three inches wide and four, 

more, long. These are to be light bronze on a background of 


dark shade, or even on the maroon paper. I omitted to say tl 
ull the ornament on the ceiling strips, should be a knob, where t! 
intersect. ‘The open fire-place, with sides of pressed brick lai 


cement,—leaving an opening at least two feet high,—must ha 


fire logs and a hanging crane and chain, or basket grate. | 


ourse the wood of the plain mantel and side brackets a 
shelves, or glass, will also be bronzed, and your pictures on 
s will be uncolored, cither engravings or fine architect 


hotographs.” 
\nd the hangings? I can have color in them?” 

\s you choose. My taste would be for lead colored jute, e\ 
0 oh l pholste rers will tell you that jute is superseded by new 
fabrics. It isan excellent material, and that with Egyptian figur 
is very pleasant to look at. If you do not like it, use someth 

aving a dull red on a} 
nishings when your |] 


low-toned ground. We will look up the 
iouse is finished. being more careful 
han the fabric. By the way, did you notice the portié: 
in Mrs. Giles’ dining-room ?’ 

*] did. and wanted to ask what they were.” 

‘Plush, simply, to match the walls. The embroidery so od 
pplied, a square with one pointed side, is only the sleeve of 
Bulgarian jacket, sewn to the middle of the front of each porti 


It is a new, passing fancy.” 


So I thought. How shall the floor be finished?” 

‘It ought to be of pine,—each board about three inches wid 
ongued and grooved. Let your painter give it a coat of pale Inc 
red, thin as milk, so the wood will absorb a good deal of col 
Then it is to be finished with two or three coats of shellac. rubl 


down with very tine sandpaper and crude oil, and cleaned off w 


cotton waste or woolen rags.” 


\nd the cost of such a room?” 
* The room which I have described has just been finished in | 
tieth street. The decorator told me that, including the woodwo 
expense of decorating and finishing the whole surface was j 
$1,000, and that he knew of no other way in which so handsome 
dining-room could be made for that sum of money. You may p 
fer the natural color of the wood: in that case, finish the dini: 
room like the library. That is a matter of taste.” 


| 
*Or | may have any amount of carving, if I can pay the bill 


ings very near us, where from $10,00 


$50,000 have been spent on the single room. In one case, at lea 


is hideous. Such rooms are too large and showy 


Phe occupants have a small room adjoining, cal 
the morning or breakfast room, where they usually take the 


‘LT should want nothing of the kind if Arthur were a milliona 
ten times over,” returned the little wife with some spirit. “If 
vished to give a large party or a ball, there are public places li 
Delmonico’s, where space and splendor can be hired for the oc 
sion. We want a handsome, cozy, homelike home, for our own 1 
first, and then for social purposes. My husband shall never be 
slave to his business, or be driven into dishonest practices by n 
love of luxury and display. We shall live within his income ai 
be happy in it, whatever it may be.” 

“Spoken like the true wife and woman! And yet, Alice, y 
will make every dollar stand for the most and the best it can | 


exchanged tor, without meanness or avarice.” 


—Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 


The elegant designs now being so freely introduced for th 
decoration of rooms leads to a constantly increased use of pap« 
for ceilings. Lincrusta and hammered copper, in shades of gol 
are much used for corners, with other materials in appropriat 
colors, contrasting favorably with the colors or shading of the walls 
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HOW IT WAS MANAGED. maple leaves. A little lime for the ceilings completed the list of 


my needs for the purpose of floor and wall decor ation and renova- 


AND MANAGED Sarisrc PORILY Av THAT. 


tion. I had already a whitewash brush. The box of my market 


OR two or three summers 1 had lor 


wagon was full of bundles, and the articles needed for toilet use, 


follow the example of veral of my | each ine xpensive yet pretty and quite meeting all needs. 

neighbors and take summer boarders from One of the bundles contained forty yards of cheese cloth anda 

he city. I had b deterred, however quantity of cheap lace, both designed for use in the manufacture of 

by the knowledg tl ! accommoda curtains and tidies: another contained thirty yards of gre ty cambric 

tions were not quite what they should be, and fifteen yards of light brown cambri c, designed for upholstering 
hat my husband's mes Were OCC | purposes. With these 1 proceeded homeward, leaving orders for 
ent to mal purrs and the neces t number of packing boxes to be delivered with three bedsteads, 
i ‘ n One night a letter with mattrasses, six chairs (three of them rockers), and three mir- 


rors of modest s e. 


I went to work in earnest, and within the space of 


ec 
| the ceilings and papered the 


a week's time I had whitewashe¢ 


o1 ree friends er, St © walls of my three rooms. and though rather weary, I was quite sat- 

( vi deeply S ly | isfied with the result of my labors | had also painted the casings, 

p sand means ba ( | ind doors pure white: I next painted the floors of two 

\ house is s omy a so of the rooms gray, and the other light brown, all which painting | 

lightfully situated.” she wro “and you two, all did \ ry easily (be side my house work) in two days. So far I was 

| alone there, must be Let come and brighten — quit, pleased with what I had done. but the remainder was to be 
; you up.” an entirely experimental work and I felt a little dread at com- 
John had handed me my] ras can iron nencing it. But early one morning I entered one of the gray 

he post-of lt ttled | me perusal papered rooms, the one wit] the daisies, and upon the gray ground 

dozen newspapers after 1 I er, Thad | of paint on the floor I drew. by 1 ans of a piece of board, oblong 

rt t l vas about fifteen by s¢ the floor, com- 

\ \ \ n ing in a corner, and drawing one, then two opposite, then 

I donot rit le three, always drawi! each additional fizure « opposite the space 

g hima reasona ot rimse left between the figures in th previously drawn row, and leay- 

r finished m : le Y ing a space of six inches between the rows. I used the dark 
paint for this. It dried very quickly, and then in each 

it of the figure I painted two daisies, to match the paper, and 


the centre a fourleaf clover, and the green and white was 


5 Ina corner) one foot apart each way of the floor, 


drew, with green paint, Straight lines 


forming squares one foot each way, and allowing the paint to dry, 
roing to write t to « oO \ friends th I drew in eacl square two maple leaves, one green, one brown, 
y. I spol p briskly veined with yell w; this matched the paper beautifully and made a 


the light brown floor, ! drew, by 
square, squares in dark brown all over 


re] ll ash ‘ ‘ he floor. comm« hems ina corner as before, and in each square | 
e dollars l | ity of Ire two butte ps and a bit of foliage, which were pretty lying 
he delicate brown ground, and as in the other rooms, mate hing 


rooms were ready for the furniture and curtains, 


lurnis] ind I had about a week for their completion and arrangement. 
iper upon t \ with t t dollars, although y« Che curtains, all of cheese clot] ind edged with lace, were nearly 
plenty of | yr? done >I had utilized the eve ning hours, and a few rugs had been 
k I can \ yo iN the twenty mr hustle¢ rether by the sac rifice of all the old clothes about the 
ire usually wed to do what | »u you house. | may as well confess that my furniture, with the exception 
i! : \ l was) st i f ol the chairs, bedsteads and mirrors, was all manufactured of pack- 
palong. I couldn’ pare another cer tis a pur ing boxes and upholstered with cambric to match the light brown 
t have su ha pri ly sum by : Wilson pa | me and gray rrol id in paint ; and paper. 

bt to-day.” But when it was all done and covered wherever necessary with 
inkfully I received the money, well knov ig that my heese cloth tidies edged with lace. it was pretty and quite as con- 
| could not afford to ei t me for a purpose na enient as furniture far me re expensive, perhaps. I will not 
xpected it to return to him several times redo led, “after | describe the process of m; iking it, however, as the various modes 
ys,” and I] it should. are pretty general y known and mine was made much as all other 

ld not slee night, so excited was I at the prospect attempts i1 t lin are made. 
me I had a month in which to prepare for my guests, and | hope I may be «cused for saying that my rooms, with packing 
ashing off a hurried letter to cousin Sue, saying she might | box furni ire and cheese cloth curtains and other inexpensive ar- 
on the first of July with her friends. I har sed one of our rangements, were a success, and when cousin Sue came with her 
iorses and took the letter to the office, and then went thro gh gay companions, and I turned the m loose in the upper hall to choose 


lage from store to store. maki iz the purchases needed for their rooms in accordance with their several tastes, | was amused 
work before me. | purchased several large cans of ready at the laug!l 


ling strife which ensued. My best room with its ingrain 


ht prown 


. lor the ground work of carpet and regulation chamber set went a-begging, but was appro- 
ors I meant to paint, and one small can each ot yellow, red. priated eventual ly by cousin Sue, who felt herself to be almost as 


and dark brown, and a quantity of white lead with oil, etc: much hostess as I, and therefore. bound to give up to the others. I 


rushes, one large one and two very small and light. Then have only further to say that my experiment in taking boarders 
were three different patterns of wall paper, one a delicate was fully as satisf. ictory as that in furnishing and decorating with 
sround of gray with clusters of daisies, one light brown with sprays small means. 


eld buttercups, the other ; gray with green and russet-brown —Mrs. C. H. Potter. 
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JACK AND JILL. 


How Tuey Went Ur THe oF Lire Tocerner. 


‘b was too funny for anything, but we 
were married. It didn’t concern the 
world in the least. but it was a mat- 
ter of no small moment to Jack and 
myself, as we came out of the little 
1 were 
wife. Dr. 
Pitcher, the Lutheran dominie, eyed 


box of a parsonage, that we 
actually husband and 


usssharply as he came into the cozy 
How well I remember that 


morning ! the sunshine fell across the 


study. 


window garden, with its fragrant flow- 
ers. and made a golden spot on the 
carpet just at Jac k’s feet. 
me was a 


In front of 
Idi Cenci, 


Leatrice 
Guido, on the 


alter 
wall, and the sad, 
pathetic face haunts me yet. It almost seemed to speak to us. say- 


ing, “* Children, you are so foolish!” 


Dr. Pitcher evidently thought 
so too, for he was a bachelor. and questioned Jack quite a while; but 
Jack was manly and frank, and he had a letter of introduction from 
good old Dr. Clark, who had known him from a boy, and so om 
dominie was satistied. 

It was very solemn after all. the serving man and maid came in 
as witnesses, and I nudged Jack as they looked at us in astonish 
ment, as much as to say, * What do these children want to commit 
such foolishness for?” But we answered the questions, we took 
each other’s hand, the good doctor prayed so tenderly. as if his 
own past had toned his words, and we went out into the sunshine, 
past the gray church, exe, to climb the hill of life together. 

Jack kissed,me in the shadow of the Tower, although | told him 
he shouldn't on the public street. and we turned our faces toward 
home. Jack was twenty and I was sixteen: 


no wonder you grow 
solemn and shake your heads, you 


older ones. but I believe the 
young folks will envy us now, but not by-and-by, perhaps, for life 
is a tough thing, and the hill for Jack and Jill was no exception. 
But we commenced to climb with light hearts. we 

young, and we loved cach other. 


were strong and 
‘Until death do part” did not 
seem a very hard thing to answer to from the doctor's lips. 

We had four rooms to ourselves—a little bird house of a tene 
ment—kitchen, parlor and two bed-rooms: yet what in the world 
we wanted of an extra bed-room one could hardly tell, 
were both orphans in this western city, 
we knew. 


as we 
far away from any one 


We were alone in the world. we loved each other, why not climb 
the steep hand in hand? Jack worked ina great flouring mill: his 
day began at seven and closed at six: what nice long evenings we 
had to study and read and dream! To be sure, Jack had only forty 
dollars a month, and we had many sums in addition and subtrac- 
tion to do to keep out of deb*, but he said 1 didn’t grow poor, and 
my Dutch ancestors certainly would not have been ashamed of me 
in that regard. I was accustomed to take my hair down at night 
to please him—it was blonde lor of gold—and he called me 
“The Mermaid,” so covered was | by the meshes of light. 


. the ce 
I was 
just a little proud of my hair, like a silly child, and used to tell 
Jack jokingly, “ If worst came to worst, | could sell that for bread.” 
One evening our landlord came in, just as I had allowed the last 
coil to fall. He inquired of Jack it I was a younger sister. “ My 
wife, Mr. Lane,” said Jack. smiling. I thought it too bad that I 
looked so young, but my cheeks.would be red, and I was plump 
as a partridge. 

But that first year sobered us a little: we found Fate was no 
sentimentalist, and hard facts must be faced and conquered. if 
possible. I looked after the house, did the marketing. and planned 
to see how far twenty dollars a month would go in providing our 
food. The first month I spent thirty, which made Jack look sober, 
but the next I did better, until, finally, I was able with ease to do 
what I desired. Jack and I were determined to lay by something 
if we went hungry; we had dreams for the future, which we hardly 
breathed to each other. Of course we did not live in a very ample 
style; pastry and cake were not always on our table. 1 kept at 
a few things until I could do them well. Jack was patient, I had 
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a good cook book, was blessed with common sense, and } 
bravely at it. 

Perhaps you are quite tired of all this recital, but Jack a: 
lived it all, with hearty faith in God and each other. We had 
little, but from that little we extracted every ounce of happines 
had a small library from my father, and when the curtains y 
dropped, the stand drawn out, and the lamp lighted—our “ 
dent.” the one luxury we indulged in—the little kitchen was ¢ 
place to be despised by people like us. We read aloud in tu 
dictionary on the table for reference, and an encyclopaedia in 
volume, which we prized very highly. We found the reading al 
a good exercise, and we acquired valuable information. We 
through Macaulay in this way—his essays and history, some of 
british dramatists contemporary with Shakespeare, particularly 
lighting in Christopher Dr. Faustus,”” Homer's * Ii 
in Bryant's translation, Mommsen’s “ History of Rome.” Ol 
were very literary, Jack and I, that first winter! We had som 
discussions relative to the merits of the old English authors, 
then. with all, we took German. We could do the grammar al 
our work, there were many Germans in the mill, and we did g& 
quite a little in that throat distorting language. 

You think it was all sunshine: if it had been, I should no 
telling this story to you. You hope Jack never broke his cr 
“but he did. all the same-me,” as a little sprite at my elbow 
Love, thank God, can last not only 
death, but beyond, but the rainy days are quite necessary in 


about her playthings. 


journey to make us thankful for the sunshine, if for nothing n 
We were to have our share of dark days, but no one could 
iway from us the happy remembrance of that year of work 
pleasure, 

One night Jack came home in high spirits, the mill would st 
day for repairs. “Jill, we can have a holiday, and we wi7// ha 
Our first day together since we came out of the litth 


sonage, how pleased we 


lark.” 


were, like two children let loose 


school! We arose the next morning with the sun, we did the \ 
together, and, arrayed in our best clothes, left our dear little hy 
with the sunshine flooding the tiny kitchen and “ Dick” in 
cage singing as if he would split his throat in ecstacy. How h: 
‘The people we met all seemed friends, and we dai 
along like two kittens on a frolic. 


we were! 
Jack had proposed that w 
toa city twenty miles away and spend the day. We reached 
station in good time, and the express in half an hour left us at 
destination, and steamed away, hissing like some wild crea 
mad with fury. The people must have thought us half deme: 
for we raced about, into the book stores, looking at pictures, ] 
ing fabrics at the great dry goods houses, and altogether beha 
shockingly for old, staid married people. But you must remen 
that Jack had only reached his majority and Jill was but 
seventeen. Ah, well, what a red-letter day it was with its aut 
glories. the markets full of blushing fruit, a glamour on everyth 
It seemed to Jack and I an enchanted land, everything was fré 
us, we could see and enjoy it all. We got our lunch at a | 
Dutch parlor, with a motherly attendant, who evidently regai 
us as two babies who had escaped our parents for a day. 
accepted a ridiculously low sum for it all, and her broad, g: 
natured face smiled all over when we went out. Every mon 
was just packed full of solid fun; Jack and I were speaking « 
yesterday, after returning from Mrs. Lord’s fashionable recep' 
how perfectly happy we were, and how it ended. 
anticipate. 


But I must 


In the early dusk, just as the lights began to twinkle along 
streets and people were trudging home from their toil, as the 
was hung with flame, we were flying out towards the city where 
lived: and how glad we were to return, just as eager as we wert 
leave in the morning; I thought how the kitchen would look, : 
what I would prepare for tea in honor of our outing. 

Well, we were coming into the city, a little tired, but satis! 
with our day. We were on the evening express, and it was alw 
ascene of confusion when the train got in; two tracks on cit 
side had their trains, bells were ringing, escaping steam with t 
hiss and swish-sh that is so deafening. It was quite dark, sav 
the head-lights of the engines glared on us like huge evil eyes: 
crowd was great, and one was almost bewildered in the glare a 
noise. We had found our way out, Jack and I,—poor Jack! bi 
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a carelessly left my bag on our seat. It was Jack’s present, and 
e rushed back after it. The rest is a blank, but I learned after- 


war! that our train was late; Jack was coming toward me, a smile 


ligh's, and when I looked again Jack was down, almost at my feet, 


i 


s handsome face, when there was a rush, a roar, glancing 


limp and senseless, but, thank God, not dead. By some 
ke the western express had passed without warning, he was 


pas! the rails, but the baggage car had struck him and hurled him, 


ately, away from the train. The bag was in his clenched 
but I thought he had left me for ever. The crowd surged 
physician appeared, and he was borne into the depot. He 
d a little, then went off in a swoon that seemed like death 
They got him home on a mattress, the worst was known, 
{a compound fracture of the limb; the bones were set, and 
s left alone. Not until the kind doctor had gone and the 
wn friends, did I realize a little how our holiday had ended. 
re was the kitchen with our table pushed against the wall, 
had prepared no tea, for Jack lay there so deathly pale, save 
spot on each cheek, and he did not know me. Oh, Jack! 
ou die and leave your little Jill all alone? And then the 
came and I had a real refreshing cry. After that I saw my 
before me and prepared for it, praying that the good Lord 
not leave me quite alone. 
s was this case: Here was Jack confined to his bed perhaps 
ee months, possibly a cripple for life; he could earn nothing 
present: we had saved one hundred and twenty dollars; our 
as ten dollars a month; Jack had tumbled down and broken 
s crown, but his leg, would Jill come tumbling after? J 
ht so for those first few hours, and then it came to me, What 
iy there in the last long sleep and I could not wait on him 
nore? and I fell on my knees with sobs of thankfulness, 
ied of my repining. 
w quickly we adjust ourselves to sober fact! For two weeks 
had a high fever, and much of the time he talked of that bag 
ow sorry he was he could not get it. Every day he seemed 
sinking lower and lower, and the old doctor eyed me wistfully 
went out; I knew what he was thinking of,—how young she 
ve left alone. One night, after two weeks of almost ceaseless 
ing, I fell asleep by his side, my head buried in my arms. | 
tterly wearied in that dead stupor that comes from long 
fulness. Adter midnight something roused me, the moon was 
g in upon us, and the light made Jack’s face look deathly 
gh. His hand about my hair had roused me, I felt his pulse, 
s going down rapidly. God was good to me, had I slept on it 
| have been too late to have helped him. I remembered what 
ctor said, when the fever turns give him more brandy, or he 
sink away. All night I fed him every half hour, the brandy 
vater, praying that I might be kept awake. With the morning 
s e looked up. “Jill,” he said—the first rational word he had 
ed since he left me to rush into the car for that miserable 
and then, goose that I was, I fainted dead away. When | 
to myself Jack was in a natural sleep: he had roused but a 
moment, and then in utter weakness dropped off to sleep. 
the worst was passed, he began to mend rapidly. “The 
I has remembered you,” said the doctor, solemnly. The next 
i friend took the burden from me a little, and | hardly knew 
t was passing for several days. But it was a long way out of 
woods yet. How slow it was after all, although Dr. Low said 
ained wonderfully. Two months passed and he could sit up 
bu a short time in a day, but Jack had been working beyond his 
st. -ngth for months, and his recovery required time. 
alf of our money was gone and the future looked dark, but 
Ja k was hopeful and cheerful, and I sat and read to him hour 
hour, and we discussed the old familiar subjects again, but 
he time I was racking my brains to devise some means to eke 
ov our fast diminishing purse. When four months had gone Jack 
cold limp about a little, but how thin and pale he was. We had 
just twenty dollars left, and that only by the strictest economy, and 
iuse the doctor would take nothing as a fee. 
had my hair down in the old way one evening; our landlord 
ha | just been in for the rent; there was but ten dollars left. I had 
ventured to broach our condition to Jack; I had tried not to trouble 
hin with our financial matters. “Your hair is worth more to me 
thin gold,” he said, as he let it fall through his white hands. And 
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then it flashed over me—the old joke—that I would sell my hair, if 
worst came to worst. The next day a neighbor stayed with Jack 
for a while, and I went out on business. I went into several hair 
stores, and when I came out of the last one I had forty dollars, but 
my golden hair, a yard in length, was gone. I cried a little all the 
way home, but “for Jack,” I said. How he stared when I tock off 
my bonnet! “Jill, Jill!” he cried, and his voice broke. “I had 
to do it, Jack; we must live, and I got forty dollars for it.’ But 
he turned to the wall and did not speak, only the sobs shook his 
frame, and he a man, but he loved the golden hair. 

* Jack,” I whispered a half hour after, “don’t you love me a little 


without the hair? 

“Oh, Jill,” he cried, to think you were obliged to do it!” 

On the way home I had passed an art store, and some paintings 
in oil had attracted my attention. I had taken lessons—my father 
had been an artist—why could not I revive my skill and earn some- 
thing now? I grudged the money for the material, but nothing 
venture nothing have, and so I began. I had some talent, I knew, 
and then Jack’s pale face was an inspiration. It was at the time 
when rich people were crazy to have their china decorated by hand. 
My father’s patient lessons were not forgotten, necessity gave me 
skill, and I surpassed myself. Dr. Low, on hearing of my desire 
and seeing some of my work, got an order from one of his rich 
patients. I succeeded so well with that, other orders followed, 
we would not suffer after all. The good God was pitiful—He cared 
a little for Jack and I. 

I did not tumble after Jack, as the nursery jingle has it; my 
crown was safe, although bereft of its wealth of hair. Jack was 
well at last, with only a little hitch in his gait. He got a position 
in the iron works, and we bridged the chasm of pain, and were 
started up the hill again. He limped a little, and I looked like a 
boy with my shorn head, but love had lasted, we had each other 
and were thankful. 

* My brave Jill!” he said, when we sat down the first night after 
he was at work again, and he eyed me fondly across the little stand; 
and then coming round to my chair, “ Sweet Jill!” as he laid his 
love upon my lips. 

* Don’t be foolish, Jack,” and I blushed as I did the first time 
he kissed me years ago. 

We are old married people now,—that is, if twenty-six and thirty 
can be called old,—we have left the dear little tenement, prosperity 
came fast at last, Jack invented something that brought large re- 
turns. We have a house of our own, and more than twenty dollars 
a month I can expend now. A little Jack and Jill scamper about 
the floor, and “ Dick,” the bird, is getting old. Jack and I have 
had many outings since that first—none that we enjoyed more, 
until its sad finale—none that brought its terror. We have had 
our trials—who does not? Jack says “my hair is more beautiful 
than ever,” and other nonsense that is positively foolish for staid 
people like us. But the honeymoon as lasted through all the 
years, the leisure and luxury of to-day has brought no truer affec- 
tion than we had in that old room, where life and death fought 
for Jack. 

Jack and Jill are still going up the hill. We have each other— 
that is our richest fortune. Our namesakes are never weary ask- 
ing, “* Mama, tell us how big Jack and Jill were married, and lived 
happy ever after.” 

—“A Country Parson.” 


TWO SORROWS. 


The rain comes heavy, and rough, and loud, 
A toeman valiant 1s he; 

The snow steals softly from yonder cloud, 
And a gentle lady she. 

Yet the rain may come, the rain may go, 
And the plant lift up its head ; 

While, under the cruel fall of snow, 
Lies the tender blossom, dead. 

A sorrow entered my neighbor's home, 
And O, it was hard to bear! 

Swift as the summer showers come, 
Sudden and straight through the air. 

All men must pity my neighbor’s lot, 
And wring their hands for his woe ; 

But no one guesses my garden plot 
Lies buried beneath the snow. 


—Ruth Hall, 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


the sieve over a large bowl, pour the apple into it and treat in the 


ray that gr grapes are treated, save that a little more pressure s 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECEIPTS. wey that green grape bre treate ave hace ctepane 
Thi ; . ; C 7 be used. When all the juice has passed through, strain it thre 
his series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING not 
[ clean piece of cheese cloth. Now proceed the same as when n 
rink lsewhere. It ts the only series which Miss Parloa prepar 
grape jelly, only boiling the mixture, however, for five minutes aft 
a 4 On publication, and Aas no connectios THe x 
cipes, and carcuily prepared Hills of bare which she arrvang ora 
Ke agent J de hie wes J Quince, crab-apple, peach and barberry jellies all are made in thi 
syndicate of daily and weekly journals. 


manner. 
V. The pulp of fruit from which jellies have been made need not be w 
RESERVING time has come; in- | Rub it through a sieve and add it to an equal volume of fresh fr 


deed, so far as many of the small | has been boiled to a pulp and sifted. Put this mixture into a kett! 


fruits are concerned, it is past. A | a pint of sugar to each pint of pulp, and after heating slowly to th 


few hints to help young house ing point, cook for twenty minutes. When fruit is plentiful and ¢ 
1] pul f ich jelly has 
keepers may be acceptable just hardly pays to use the pulp of that from which jelly has been mz 
now. The work of preserving re cause the juice contains the greater part of the fine flavor. It is w 
quire tim ind pain ind w Ways to use, In preserving, the best of sugar and of fruit. 
u Ime and 5S, al 
less one be willing to meet both of PRESERVED FRt I's. Here is a good rule to follow in preserving 
these requirements with a deter fruits when it is desirable to keep their colorand form. It is parti: 
d. it nice for raspberries and strawberries. Of course the directions ; 
mation not to fee yurcdened, it 
+1) } | late for us¢ season, but try them next year when small fru 
will be better to buy such sup- : ‘ 


: : ‘he , gain obtainable. For twelve quarts of berries take six quarts of 
plies as may be needed from time to 


Put three quarts of fruit into the preserving kettle with one gill of 


g 
time. Still, it is a comfort to a und after beating very slowly, mash thoroughly. ‘Turn into ay 
woman to have a good stock of her | cheese cloth and let it drain until it is cool enough to be handle: 

own making, when the long season comes in which fresh fruit can press every particle of juice through the cloth. Put the 

not be obtained: for if she have articles which she herself has pro the preserv e and heat slowly to the boiling 

duced, or which she has had made by s ne of the many women | frequently. When the juice boils, add the remaining 

who make a business of preserving for others, there will never be | whole berries and cook for fifteen minutes. After the fruit be; 

any doubt as to the quality of the fruit when it is wanted for the liquid should simply be allowed to bubble and should be sk 

table on any particular occasion. In the matter of jellies, es- | eauently.— WI n the fruit is cooke LP “a t into jars, fll ng the 1 

pecially, the wise housekeeper either makes exactly what she de- space with the juice. There may be about a quart of juice le 

sires or has the work done under her supervision,—not trusting to jars are Save it Tor 

creams, pu lng sauces, or anything cise tor which tresh tru 
the grocer for a supply. Onlya proportion of the jellies oe ’ 


would be used if it could be had. 
which are sold in stores is made from fruit juice. A roast of mut 


Lerries prepared by the foregoing directions will keep their 
ton or venison Is not complete without a tumbler ot | 


: . color and flavor and will resemble the French and German presery 
PRESERVE! INCES. \tter wash ng, Wiping and paring the f1 
In making jellies it is well always to remember a few facts in 
A move the cores and the hard places around them. Weigh the fruit 
particular. The freer the fruit is from stems and imperfect fruit 
A ufter dropping it into botling water, cook until it is so tender that 
the clearer and brighter will be the jelly. For example, jelly made | j,. easily pierced with a broom straw. As each piece is found t 
of currants left on the stems will be found several shades darker | ficiently cooked, let it drain on a platter. For each pound of frt 
than that made of stemmed currants from the same lot. Again, | gil] of the water in which it was boiled and half a pint of sugar, to 
when the fruit juice is boiled without any sugar, and the hot suga asyrup. Boil the water and sugar for five minutes, skimming car 
is simply added and the mixture is stirred only long enough to dis- | then put in the fruit and cook slowly for an hour. Half an hour w 
solve the sugar, the jelly will be many shades brighter than when | yet the fruit will not be so rich nor so bright-colored. Do not cr 
the juice and sugar are cooked together. while cooking; better use several kettles. 


GREEN GRAPE JELLY.—The grapes should be picked when al 


picked when about to FOR PRESERVES.—Veaches, pears, crab-apples, damsot 
turn, and wild fruit is best. Free ulf a bus | trom stems and leaves othe plums are preserved whole, isyrup b ing prepared for them 
and put them into a large preserving kettl Cover, and place where | lows: For cach pound of fruit allow three-quarters of a pound of 
they will heat slowly. Stir occasionally, and when they begin to soften, | if you wish for a rich preserve, but half a pound will be suttici 
mash them with the back of a spoon. Cook until the whole mass boils, | you do not. Weigh the fruit first. Use a pint of water to six pou 
and then simmer for half an hour. Put a large piece of cheese cloth ina | sugar. Put it into the kettle and pour the sugar in afterward; thet 
sieve, and after putting the sieve over ala bowl, dip the hot grapes the syrup slowly, stirring frequently, and skim it carefully as soot 
and juice from the kettle and deposit them in the sit let them stand | boils. Having the fruit ready, put in only such a quantity as will 


\ g 
for ten or fifteen minutes; then take up the cloth, 1 ily at | freely in the syrup, and cook slowly until tender. Pears will need 


the ends, and move the mass back and forth 


sing the cloth tirst at fifteen or twenty minutes; peaches, ten to fifteen minutes; plums, 
one end and then at the other. The juice will run through the cloth into | to five minutes. Pears and peaches should be dropped into cold 
the bow] in about fifteen or twenty minutes as much as possible as they are pared, so that they may not become discolored. In or 


has been obtained, put the cloth into the sie 


tl ve again and place the sieve | pare peaches, put them intoa wire basket and plunge into boiling wat 
over another bowl. Wash the preserving kettle carefully and measure the about two minutes; then the ski» will come off readily. White p 


grape juice intoit. Set upon the stove, and as svon as the liquid begins to | are skinned in the same way, and damsons should not be skinned at 
boil, skim it. Boil rapidly for twenty minutes,skimming frequently. The jars in which fruit is to be put should be heated gradually in 
When the juice ts first set upon the stove, put into a pan (a m ik-pan is | of water. After they have been nearly filled with hot fruit, boiling s 
best) as many pints of granulated sugar as there are pints of juice, and should be poured into them. The covers, if glass, also should be he 
place in the oven. Stir often, to prevent coloring. When th 


boiled hard for twenty minutes, add the 


juice has | and should be faste ned upon the jars while hot. Under these condi 


hot sugar and stir until it is dis- provided, of course, that the covers be fastened securely—the fruit 
solved; then remove the jelly from the stove. Have ready some tumb- | be kept an indefinite time; indeed, any fruit that is made boiling hot 
lers, standing in a dripping-pan containing about half 


an inch of warm | is at once put into jars in the way just described, may be kept as loi 
water. Dip up the jelly with a cup and fill these tumblers. Let the jelly 


one ple ises, even if no sugar has been used in the course of coo! 
cool, and then set away ina cool, dry place. 


After three or four days though the flavor will not be so fine as when some sugar is used,—1 
cover the tumblers with round pieces of white note paper which have 

been dipped in brandy; then put on the tin or glass covers. ‘This jelly To preserve pineapple, pare it, cut it into thin slices, free it of the « 
will have a light color and be a pleasant substitute for currant jelly. weigh it, and put it into a bowl with half its weight of sugar. Li 
stand over night, and in the morning put it on the stove in a preset 
kettle. When it begins to boil, skim it. Let it boil for a minute; t 
APPLE JELLY.— Wash and cut into small pieces enough rich-flavored, | Put it into jars and seal the jars. 

tart apples to make three quarts, and putting them into a preserving | ate ripe. 


or a little, as one’s taste dictates. 


Ripe-grape, blackberry and raspberry jellies all are made in the same 
manner. 


Pears should be preserved before t 


kettle with three quarts of cold water, boil gently until they can be —Maria Parlo 
mashed smooth. Put a piece of cheese cloth in a sieve and, after placing [Copvright by Maria Parloa. All Rights Xeserved.} 
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NICE ECONOMIES. 


By THE AuTHOR OF “ANNA MARIA’s HOUSEKEEPING.” 


EOPLE carry long faces just now, very 
much longer than they need, over the 
business prospect. No one hasa right 
to complain who is neither a workman 
out of employ and out of bread at a 


stroke. or a business man with a hun- 
dred other and interests depend- 


ing on his 


> 


y to keep up. For the 


rest of us may be straitened 


means but stilla maintenance, and thrift 
will find how to mak 
comfort and liberality 


altogethe1 dreaded if t] 


comes to pass, and 


est incomes are the ord 


they were in other times, when Abi; 


and carried her train at court the next 


gracefully as any lady there, or when 
Madam Hancock made pastry one how 
and shook hands with French mar 
| 
] 


quises the next, or later still when 


pley shelled peas and heard her husband's boys their 


rrammar, or when 


work, wrote romantic 1 the Old 
while Mrs. Carlyle ridge by 


ing-room fire, and ke London on 


year. The sweetest lives. the truest sentiment and refine- 
yave Mourisned in such an orcer ol hings, which Keeps peo- 
allve, and in quick sympathy with reall of the woricd. 
that we May know now 
} } } 
ve verybody has played at being well 
vast years, and hitted their ideas toa possibic-Income Of 520,00 


. for there was always the chance of being worth it, and we 


our minds to our intended fortune. Perhaps it will be as 


is a fortune to learn how much pleasure and nice living there 
on the smallest inco ] 
need to become expe thrift which 
es the coarse detai terms and 
places. Whether al r times 
ch, your house is no pleasanter for the waste, but it makes 
14 het} +] loll: 
aitterence whethel ose GOllars are spent for Coal or tor 
brat and good clothes. Your tabl has no more variety or 
‘nce because it sees nothing but the very best pieces-—sir 
let and rump, but your library is so much the poorer, or your 
en’s portions are, and | notice you seldom buy cut flowers o1 
re inside an art sale, though in course of a season you will 


ore than one good picture sold for ten dol 
ing delight ina house. More shame to us that we spend so 
1 on meats, that pictures must sell for a song. 

begin at the lowest lessons with the young woman who 


s to do great things with the family income. s 


et morning we vary the high-priced meats with something 


ful and trifling in cost, not in weight. One g 


of good living with a discreet round of plain, perfectly 
d savory breakfasts and dinners, indulging in roast and 


now and then. Given the good cooking, the greatest gour- 
lin New York might be satisfied at an expense of not over $5 
k for the material of his dinners. We are not flying at any 
high figures in our modest mood, but while dividends are 
tful and salaries slender propose to see just how near nothing 
iving can cost and be comfortable. For the week’s marketing 
family of six we will choose a beef’s heart and skirting, as the 
r calls the strips attached, which will be a dozen pounds at 
cents a pound; two or three fresh kidneys, six cents apiece 
aps, and eight or ten pounds of the shoulder cuts, that bright, 
1 red and white piece without a particle of bone or useless fat, 
solid, wholesome meat as you will find in the whole critter,” 
.earty butcher tells us, as he checks it off at eight or ten cents 
pound. You may buy steak from the first cut of the round for 
teen cents a pound, or take the whole twenty pounds at nine 


cents each. The latter is economy though your family is small, for 
it will improve by keeping. Breast of mutton at five cents, a pack- 
age of lamb tenderloins at ten cents a pound for an extravagance. 
I hope you don’t think we intend to starve,—clams, crabs and a 
hundred young mackerel at a cent apiece, or lake fish as cheap, 
when the boats are in: celery, cress and parsley. as we go by, a 
solid white head of cabbage. and a red one, a quart or two of dry 
lima beans, some macaroni and tomatoes. The fine Italian maca- 
roni is only eight cents a pound by the box. Never mind what is 
in the maple syrup can till the time comes. Three pounds of suet 


be added to the basket, rump. not kidney suet, though the 
t 


butcher will tell you kindly that the last is the best. He goes by 
tradition, we by experience. 

I hope you have an ice closet to keep supplies in. It is cheaper 
no 


of ice and food. Mine is 


than a refrigerator and a great saving 
planned by cutting otf one corner ot the pantry 3's x 4 feet, six feet 
high. with half-inch boards two inches inside the pantry wall, the 


space filled with sawdust, charcoal, mineral wool or any non-con- 


ductor of heat. sifted coal ashes being as thorough a filling as you 
can have if other things are not in reach. The inside is finished 
with silicate paint which does not absorb odors and washes like 
slate. A sheet-iron case, painted to ke ep trom rust, goes over the 


ice, and a pipe in the floor drains the water. The bottom of the 


closet is tiles of the cheapest kind, and a slide in the outer wall 
ventilates each division. Three compartments keep supplies 


properly apart—one whole side for meats and sealed jars, the lower 
half on the other hand for butter and milk, the upper for cooked 
food—so that rs are not flavored in nondescript style from each 
other. The ice in its metal case is not wasted by the ventilating 


current which does more to keep food sweet than we are aware, 


but six hundred weight of ice at a time keeps that closet perfectly 
cool for over three weeks. Taking it in such a quantity and draw- 
ine it from the ice-house with our own team, the price is only ten 


cents a hundred, against 30 the usual way from the regular ice- 
wagon. This is the way provision dealers and milkmen buy their 
eir wares, and I’m sure it is quite as much account 


for you and me to save the dollars as for these money-making men. 


ice and 

The closet costs in all not over $15, and saves its cost in a year, 

for with it you can buy things in quantity when at low price with 

no fear of their spoili 

absolutely no waste of food in this wholesome, well-ventilated 
1 


your ice comes cheaper and there is 


closet with its double doors. It takes a northeast angle that never 
has anv sun after six o'clock summer mornings, and is close to the 


dining-room door, convenient for putting away food and getting 


ithout the slavery of going down cellar to a refrigerator. Ah, 
the weary steps women take needlessly, eating their youth and 


treneth for want of good contrivances. It would add years to 


many a woman’s life if her house were planned to save going up 
and down stairs about housework. 
1 amount of coarse provision, you say, and it 


seems very animal to think we shall eat all this beef, shellfish, 


] 
It looks a frightfu 


ibbage and beans before next Saturday. Well, that is one way 
to look at it. Another is to recollect what energy and spirits all 
this food is convertable into, and how much tireless motion of 
heart. muscles and brains we have to provide for by feeding well. 
When a woman can rise at four, tempted by the loveliest summer 
dawn. and from that hour till her nine o’clock bedtime keep busy 


it full power of hands and brain, thanks 


in garden, house and study, 


s time we paid proper respect to our 


to ¢ arefully chosen food, it 
marketing. A woman sits in this room who two years ago was so 
worn with nervous disease, town air and boarding house diet that 
no one looked to see her live. Now, by out-door living and deli- 
cate, savory food she is able to work sixteen hours a day, garden- 
ing. housekeeping and writing at the top of her bent, with only one 
hour’s rest at noon. Next time I'll tell you what to do with your 
big basket of marketing. 
—Shirley Dare. 

Turpentine is the enemy of buffalo moths, carpet worms and 
other insects that injure and destroy carpets. Mix the turpentine 
with pure water in the proportion of three tablespoonfuls to three 
quarts of water, and then after the carpet has been well swept go 
over each breadth carefully with a sponge dipped in the solution 
and wrung nearly dry. Change the water as often as it becomes 
dirty. The carpet will be nicely cleaned as well as disinfected. 
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SEKLLVING. 


RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
WIDE CROCHETED LACE. 
Go ee ATERIALS- -White or ecru linen thread No. 
70. Steel crochet hook to match. Or it is 


\ 

) very pretty when made of starlight Saxony 
I yarn, fine bone hook. 

Make a chain of 70 stitches. 


Y: First row—Make one double crochet in fifth 

(<= SN. stitch from hook and in next three stitches, 
“N 5 os chain three, skip three, make four double 

y ate crochet in next four stitches, *chain seven, 
ey » skip seven, three single crochet in next three 
“_ stitches, chain seven, skip seven, four double 

. crochet in next four stitches, chain three, skip 


three, four double crochet in next four stitches, chain seven, skip 
seven, three single crochet in next three stitches, chain seven, 
skip seven, four double crochet in next four stitches, chain three, 
skip three, one double crochet in next stitch, chain three, skip 
three, one double crochet in last stitch, turn. 

Second row—Chain six, one double crochet in top of next double 
crochet of preceding row, chain three, one double crochet in top of 
first double crochet of the four double crochet, chain three, one 
double crochet in each of the first four double crochet of the seven 
chain, chain five, make ene long stitch in second single crochet by, 
putting thread over the hook twice and crocheting each loop and 
stitch off separately, chain five, four double crochet in last four 
stitches of seven chain, chain five, one long stitch in three chain, chain 
five, four double crochet in first four stitches of seven chain, chain 
five, one long stitch in second single crochet, chain five, four double 
crochet in last four stitches of seven chain, chain five, one long 
stitch in three chain, chain five, four double crochet in first four 
stitches of the loop, at the end, chain twelve, turn. 

Third row—Four double crochet in last four stitches of twelve 
chain, (those farthest from the hook), chain seven, one single cro- 
chet in last stitch of five chain, one in long stitch and one in first 
stitch of next five chain, chain seven, four double crochet in first 
four stitches of next five chain, chain three, four double crochet in 
last four stitches of next five chain, chain seven, one single crochet 
in last stitch of seven chain, one in long stitch and one in next 
stitch of seven chain, chain seven, four double crochet in first four 
stitches of five chain, chain three, four double crochet in last four 
stitches of next five chain, chain three, one double crochet in top 
of last stitch of the four double crochet, chain three, one double 
crochet in top of next double crochet, chain three, one double cro- 
chet in top of next double crochet, chain three, one double crochet 
in top of last double crochet, turn. 

Fourth row—One double crochet in top of second double cro- 
chet of preceding row, chain three, one double crochet in top of 
next double crochet, chain three, one double crochet in top of next 
double crochet, chain three, one double crochet in top of first 
double crochet of the four double crochet, chain three, four double 
crochet in three chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last 
stitch of seven chain, one in each of the three single crochets and 
one in first stitch of seven chain, chain seven, four double crochet 
in three chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last stitch of 
seven chain, one in each of the three single crochet and one in 
next stitch of seven chain, chain seven, four double crochet in first 
four stitches of loop at the end, turn. 

Fifth Row.—Chain six, four double crochet in first four stitches 
of seven chain, chain seven, three single crochet in second, third 
and fourth single crochet, chain seven, four double crochet in 
last four stitches of seven chain, chain three, four double crochet 
in first four stitches of seven chain, chain seven, three single 
crochet in second, third and fourth single crochet, chain seven, 
four double crochet in last four stitches of seven chain, chain 
three, four double crochet in three chain, chain three, one double 
crochet in next double crochet, chain three, one double crochet 
in, next double crochet, chain three, one double crochet in next 
double crochet, chain three, one double crochet in last double 
crochet, turn. 

Sixth row.—Chain six, one double crochet in top of second 
double crochet of the preceding row, chain three, one double 


crochet in three chain, chain five, one long stitch in next t! 
chain, chain five, four double crochet in first four stitches of s: 
chain, chain five, one long stitch in second single crochet, « 

five, four double crochet in last four stitches of seven chain, 

five, one long stitch in three chain, chain five, four double cro 
in first four stitches of seven chain, chain five, one long stit: 

second single crochet, chain five, four-double crochet in last 

stitches of seven chain, turn. 

Seventh row.—Chain six, four double crochet in first four stit 
of five chain, chain three, four double crochet in last four stit 
of next five chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last stit: 
five chain, one in long stitch and one in the next stitch, « 
seven, four double crochet in first four stitches of. next five cl 
chain three, four double crochet in last four stitches of next 
chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last stitch of the 
chain, one in long stitch and one in next stitch, chain seven, 
double crochet in three chain, chain three, one double cri 
in next double crochet, chain three, one double crochet in 
double crochet, turn. 

Eighth row.—Chain six, one double crochet in top of s« 
double crochet of the preceding row, four double crochet in 
three chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last stitch of s 
chain, in each of the next three single crochets, and on 
first stitch of seven chain, chain seven, four double cri 
in three chain, chain seven, one single crochet in last stit 
seven chain, one single crochet in each of the next three stit 
and one in first stitch of seven chain, chain seven, four d 
crochet in three chain, chain twelve, turn. 

Ninth row.—Four double crochet in last four stitches of ty 
chain, chain three, four double crochet in first four stitch 
seven chain. 

Repeat from *. 

ELEGANT WIDE KNITTED LACE. 

Materials.—White or ecru linen thread No. 70, and 2 N 
steel needles. 

Cast on 62 stitches. 

First row.—Knit across plain. 

Second row.—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow. 
plain,) four times, make one, narrow, (make one, narrow, 
plain,) twice, make one, narrow, two plain, (make one, narrow 
plain,) four times, make one, narrow, eight plain, (make one, nai 
one plain,) twice, make one, narrow. 

Third Row.—Slip one, one plain, (make one, narrow, one p! 
twice, make one, narrow, eight plain, (make one, narrow, one p! 
four times, make one, narrow, fourteen plain, (make one, nar 
one plain,) four times, make one, narrow, two plain. 

Fourth row.—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow, 
plain,) five times, (make one, narrow, three plain,) twice, (n 
one, narrow, one plain,) five times, make one, narrow, eight p 
(make one, narrow, one plain,) twice, make one, narrow. 

Fifth row.—Bind off three, one plain, make one, narrow, 
plain, make one, narrow, eight plain, (make one, narrow, one p! 
four times, make one, narrow, fourteen plain, (make one, nat 
one plain,) four times, make one, narrow, two plain. 

Sixth row.—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow, one p! 
four times, make one, narrow, two plain, make one, narrow, t 
plain, make one, narrow, five plain, (make one, narrow, one pl 
five times, make three, four plain, (make one, narrow, one pl 
twice, make one, narrow. 

Seventh row.—Slip one, one plain, (make one, narrow, one pl: 
twice, make one, narrow, three plain, seam the second, four p 
(make one, narrow, one plain,) four times, make one, narrow, { 
teen plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,), four times, make « 
narrow, two plain. 

Eighth row.—Slip one, three plain, ( make one, narrow, one pla 
four times, (make one, narrow, three plain,) twice, make one, nari 
four plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,) four times make « 
narrow, eight plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,) twice, m 
one, narrow. : 

Ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, fifteenth, and twenty-first rows, 
third. 

Tenth row.—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow, one pla 
four times, make one, narrow, four plain, (make one, narrow, t! 


crochet in top of next double crochet, chain three, four double | plain,) twice, (make one narrow, one plain,) four times, make © :¢, 
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arrow, eight plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,) twice, make 


ne, narrow. 

‘| velfth row.—Like second row. 

Fourteenth row.—Like fourth row. 

Sixteenth row.—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow, one 

la‘n,) four times, make one, narrow, two plain, make one, narrow, 
plain, make one, narrow, five plain, (make one, narrow, one 


plain.) four times, make one, narrow, eight plain, (make one, 


w, one plain,) twice, make one, narrow. 
seventeenth row.—Like fifth row. 
fF ghteenth row—Slip one, three plain, (make one, narrow, one 
.) four times, (make one, narrow, three plain,) make one, nar- 
four plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,) five times, make 
, four plain, (make one, narrow, one plain,) twice, make one, 
Ww. 
.eteenth row.—Like seventh row. 
entieth row.—Like tenth row. 
mmence at second row. 
is lace makes a pretty collar. When you get it long enough 
collar, bind it off. Then pick up the stitches across the top 
<nit two plain rows, then three plain stitches and narrow, al- 
tely, in third row, then three plain rows, bind off. Run rib- 
n the holes. 
e call for knitting and crochet patterns seems unabated. Laces 
my as those which came from the old country are knit on 
mon steel needles. In making these different patterns for 
1 lam giving rules, if ladies are troubled, just drop me a card 
| will help them out of any tangle. 


—Eva M. Niles. 
THINGS THAT IT IS WELL TO KNOW, 


AND Nor WELL To ForRGET WHEN ONCE KNown, 

jat it is easier to retain health than to regain it. 

at serious headaches often come from ill-fitting spectacles. 

sat tin cleaned with paper will shine better than when cleaned 
flannel. 

iat cistern water may be purified by charcoal put in a bag and 
x in the water. 

at powdered rice, sprinkled upon lint and applied to fresh 
nds, will stop bleeding. 

at salt will remove the stain from silver caused by eggs when 
ed dry with a soft cloth. 

sat hot, dry flannels applied to the face and neck, is a very ef- 
ve remedy for a “ jumping toothache.” 

iat fruit or rust stains on table linen or other white cloths may 
smoved by soaking in a weak solution of oxalic acid. 

hat hard waters are to be preferred to soft waters in the teapot, 
he hard waters dissolve less of the tannin of the leaves. 

hat after tea has been steeped in boiling water for three min- 
s,a large proportion of the valuable constituents are extracted. 
1at the most effectual remedy for slimy and greasy drain pipes 
ypperas dissolved and left to work gradually through the pipe. 


hat plaster of Paris ornaments may be cleaned by covering 

m with a thick layer of starch, letting it dry thoroughly and 

n brushing with a stiff brush. 

hat a room crowded to discomfort with furniture and orna- 
ments, no matter how costly, is never restful and homelike, and al- 

s suggestive of the shop or the museum. 

‘hat old feather beds, by putting them upon a clean grass plot 
during a heavy shower, permitting them to be thoroughly wet 
vugh and then dried and beaten with light rods, will freshen and 
er liven the feathers. 


that a dark and gloomy room may be brightened by placing 
e onized shelves over the doors and windows, grouping scarlet, 
y low or gilded fans upon the walls, and placing pretty bric-a-brac 
ad vases in positions where they will be brought into relief by the 
c.eerful background. 

Chat by acting on the following instructions a nice summer drink 
may be made: Cut a lemon into thin slices, put them in a jar or 
p tcher and add a heaping tablespoonful of sugar and a pint of hot 
water; let it stand until cool; strain into a bottle; place on ice 
until wanted. 
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CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


Wuat It Is anp How Ir SHouLD BE TREATED. 


-——>t-#— UR _ weekly report of deaths show that during 
the months of July, August and September, a 
large majority are victims of this infantile dis- 
While I do not believe that many of the 
cases are genuine cholera infantum, yet as long 
as simple diarrhoea, evtero-colitis and gastro- 
euteritis terminate in death and are given the 
name of cholera infantum, it is well to use that 
term. The symptoms of the disease are violent 
vomiting and purging coming frequently and in 
repeated paroxysms. It is generally ushered in suddenly without 
premonitory symptoms, yet cases do occur which have been pre- 
ceded, perhaps, for weeks, by a diarrhaea not severe enough to ex- 
cite alarm. The frequent discharges from the stomach and bowels 
produces a rapid emaciation, and, unless checked, the body shrinks, 
the eyes become sunken, the brain suffers for want of sufficient 


ease. 


nourishment, the body is covered with a cold sweat, and the child 
falls into a comatose condition which usually terminates in death. 
by carefully studying the causes of this disease many mothers, and 
others who have the charge of children for the first two years of 
life, may evade this disease, remembering the old adage, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” This disease occurs 
most often during the first eighteen months of life, at which time 
there is great functional activity, rapid development, and certain 
disturbances of the healthy equilibrium, brought about by the 
teething process, which places the organism ina peculiar state of 
susceptibility to external impressions and the system seems par- 
ticularly liable to be overcome by pernicious influences. It is the 
general verdict that a continuously high temperature is the chief 
cause of cholera infantum, but this does not fully explain why the 
greater mortality is found in the larger cities of the Northern and 
Middle states. 
infant’s diet and it is this, with the anti-hygienic surroundings, that 
is the most frequent cause of infantile cholera. Bad ventilation, 
over-crowded, ill-kept houses, polluted air, either from decomposing 


High temperature favors the deterioration of the 


animal or vegetable products, emanations from cess-pools and 
sewers, and food in a state of fermentation, are the most potent 
factors in the cause of the disease. Aitkin says, in his Science and 
Practice of Medicine, “that the haunts of cholera infantum are the 
fever-nests and cholera fields of large towns.” “ Diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, putrid sore throat, typhus and Asiatic cholera herd to- 
gether and fester in the slums where the wretched and squalid 
dwellers are stowed away in ill-ventilated, ill-drained underground 
celiars and tenement houses, in the midst of every possible insani- 
tary condition, breathing a septic atmosphere, poisoned without by 
the putrilage of slaughter houses, soap and glue factories, cess- 
pools and sewers, and within by emanations from the body, filthy 
clothing, bedding, etc.” Such are the vea/ causes of genuine 
cholera infantum, but what we meet most frequently in our 
smaller cities, may more properly be classed under the heads of 
gastro-euteritis and eutero-colitis, the former having as symptoms, 
pain, vomiting and diarrhoea, the latter greenish, muco-bloody dis- 
charges, these diseases being most frequently caused by improper 
food and improper feeding. By carefully looking over the causes 
of this disease we will be able to avoid the majority of them; but 
how about the food? This is the question of paramount import- 
ance, and I will do my best to answer it. Before taking up the 
food question, let me suggest to mothers that in our changeable 
climate the child should wear a woolen garment next the skin; 
that it should have change of air, by being wheeled from the over- 
crowded part of the city to another not so thickly settled, once a 
day. What is the best food for the infant? There can be but one 
answer to this question, and that is mz/é&. Without doubt milk 
may be regarded as a typical alimentary fluid, presenting in itself 
the proper proportion and variety of material for the nourishment 
of the body. Of course the mother’s milk is of first importance, 


and if a child is nursed we need not linger here, but when from any 
cause it must be reared artificially, great care and strict rules are 
essential if we would spare the little ones many days of ill health. 

Sir Charles Clark, an eminent London physician, once'said, ““The 
ignorance of mothers in feeding children is worth a thousand 
pounds a year to me.” 


Milk from a common cow is preferable to 
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that of the Alderney, on account of not containing so much fatty 
matter. The product of a young cow is to be preferred to that of 
an old one, and the age of the secretion should be less than that of 
the child. The best milk is obtained from a cow running ina good, 
clean pasture and receiving a small amount of corn meal once or 
twice daily. Slops, swills and the refuse of the breweries should 
never be given the cow. 

Keep the child’s milk separate from that intended for the rest of 
the household. Have ready a pan that has been properly cleansed 
by being ¢horough/y washed and rinsed, and rinsed again in a solu- 
tion of Bicarbonate of Soda, to receive the milk. In hot weather 
the milk should be placed on the fire and the temperature be brought 
to a point just short of boiling—do not let it boi/. It should then be 
put in a proper receptacle and placed in a cool place, or a refriger- 
tor which does not contain vegetables. It should then be prepared 
as follows: Milk, one-half pint; pure water, one-half pint: pow- 
dered sugar of milk, one tablespoonful: 


grain. 


phosphate of lime, one 
Dissolve the sugar and lime in the water and add the milk. 


This is the nearest approach to human milk 


that can be prepare 
As the child grows, add less water, a good rule to follow is thi 
until one month old add two-thirds water: one-half w 


months, one-third water till the sixth month, one-fourth unti 
ninth, and one-sixth until one year of age, when the child can tal 


the milk clear, and often in combination with some of the i 


the intant 


foods upon the market. The water should be boiled and allowed 
to cool before using, as this will purify it by destroying any germs 
itmay contain. Some will no doubt ask why heat the milk? Dw 
ing high temperature, when the mercury ranges from 86° to 1 
there is a rapid decomposition of milk, the casine is rapidly coagt 
lated and in this condition it exerts a peculiar action (cat ilytic) upon 


the other solids of the milk, particularly upon the sugar, formi: 


] 
The milk loses its alkaline reaction and becom 


wes sour, 


lactic acid. 
when it is not fit for further use. The Aeat/7ng of the milk retards 
this process. 

Cows milk is much richer in casine than human, and many chil 
dren find it difficult of digestion. h cases the little one cries 
from pain, vomits curds of casine, and often it i the 


In suc 
is noticed in 
discharge. When such is the case, add a small amount of gelatine 
to the milk, which prevents the casine from becoming so hard. 
The majority of persons believe that the coagulation of milk dur ing 


digestion is abnormal. The facts are that the casine of milk co 


agulates as soon as it enters the stomach and comes in contact 
with the gastric juice, and if vomiting occurs immediat ly or soon 
after a meal of milk, it will be found in curdled flakes 
condition; but if in large, hard curds, it is abnormal ar 


corrected. 


Occasionally, during the heated term, m 
ural state, as it comes from the cow, cannot be made digestibl 
any means, and in this dilemma condensed milk will agree with the 
child. The cause of this lies in the fact that it is hard. often 


times, 
to obtain milk. 
It is not a// to have pure milk; the nursing bottle must be | 


lv cl bv scalding 
scrupulous y clean and washi IZ as st 


on as it has been 
used, and then put into a bath, together with the rubber nipple, of 


bi-carbonate of soda, one teaspoonful to one quart of water. 
bottles will do, but three are better. 


Two 
Do not teed fee eften—trom 
two to four hours is often enough, according to the age of the 
child. The habit of giving a little food every few minutes inter 
feres with digestion. Prior to the age of six months no other food. 
excepting milk, should be given, and this in some of its forms will 
always agree. In case of intestinal trouble, and it seems necessary 
to change its ordinary diet, give condensed milk. and should this 
not agree, remove and substitute w/ey until the indisposition is 
corrected. After the sixth month any of the reliable infants’ foods 
upon the market can be added in small quantities to the milk, and 
in cases of vomiting and diarrhoea may supplant it alto 


the trouble has been stayed. A good rule to follow, if the 


gether until 
child is 
taken sick, is to stop its ordinary diet and resort to some other 
form. Often cream diluted with water can be taken when milk will 
not be retained. A teaspoonful of lime water to one-half a pint of 
milk may be advantageously given when there is much acidity of 
stomach. In case of sudden and violent vomiting, stop all food, 
and give only a few drops of water, or allow the child to suck 
cracked ice every ten, or fifteen minutes for several hours, when 
the stomach, after this period of rest, will again tolerate its food in 


KEEPING. 


small quantity. 


diarrheea, but when that has been corrected and the child 
passed its first year, mutton and chicken broths will help to 1 
perate the system. Beef tea has killed more cases than it « 
cured, given when the patient is suffering from a disturbanc 
the bowels. A liquid food, claiming to be the extract of raw m 
and fruit syrups, is on the market, advertised largely to 
cholera infantum, but beware of it, for it is one of the most 
gerous articles ever produced, and should not be used under 
circumstances by the sick or well. 

This brings us to a close, and, to recapitulate, keep the |} 
cool; let it have plenty of fresh air; let it have no food in w 
the process of fermentation has begun: keep the vessels 
receive the milk and the nursing bottle clean—/fastidious/; 
allow no fruit or animal food during an attack of diarrhea 
ticularly beef tea. 


—J. H. Carmichael, M. 


HOW A WOMAN PUTS ON A BONNET. 


Did you ever notice how a woman puts onabonnet? No? 1 
you have missed the enjoyment of a most interesting performa 
When aman dons his head-piece, he merely claps the covet 


his brows, with as little consideration as one would drop an 
inguisher over a candle. He simply puts his hat on, and th 
ull there is in the operation. Light or dark, itis all one to 


Of course, different men have different ways of putting ona 


One man seizes his castor by the front of the brim and slaps 


is head with a quick turn of the wrist, in much the manner us« 
rning a flapjack : another takes hold of his hat, one hand to th 
ind the other aft, and pulls it down with all his might, as thoug!] 
plug hz re what it looks like, a clam’s head. and he were remo 
the ightcap from it preparatory to eating the clam: at 
| ld of his hat by the gunwales, starboard and port, and « 


fully adjusts itin an exact line with the horizon or at some f 
1e case may be. In either of these three insta 
the operation is done mechanically, and requires no looking-g 
or other adventitious aid. There is no artinit. The act is me 
a matter of dull rout 


With a woman how different! When she puts on her bont 


poem is ¢ reat¢ d. 


a picture is called into bei 


music is bro 
back to earth, and the atmosphere is saturated with sweet sou 


She brings forth a bandbox, sets it upon a chair or table. 
moves the lid, and with a sweet smile reaches down into 


cavernous interior of that box, and draws forth. very tender] 


little, insignificant, heterogeneous affair that courtesy calls a bot 
To the male eye it has neither beauty nor comeliness in its pres 
condition: but wait a bit. 


Now she advances toward the mirror, holding the delicate tr 
efore her after the manner in which the careful housewife ca 
1 pan full to the brim of hot fat. Arrived at the looking-glass, 
releases one ear of the bonnet, and with the disengaged han 

brushes her front hair: then her hand resumes its hold of 
bonnet, and the fellow-hand in its turn pays attention to the clus 
ing locks on its side of the house. Now both hands have 


bonnet in their gentle grasp. 


and 


The fair creature looks into the ¢] 
remarks, apologetically, that her hair isn’t fixed. She feels t] 


it is her duty to exhibit that bonnet in the most favorable man 


nel 

She has no excuses to make for its shortcomings ; it has none. 
is herself alone, and always her hair, that is responsible for a 
thing short of absolute perfection when the nuptial knot shall 
tied under her chin, and the bonnet and herself shall be one glo 

She raises the airy nothing aloft; her chin protrudes; her h: 
oscillates; she cranes her neck and hunches her shoulders, wl 
she adjusts the bonnet astride her pug, and settles it down c: 
fully upon its hirsute couch. It is now exactly where it should 
There is no guess work about it. Square, level and plumb co 
Up goes her rounded chin, t 
strings are tied without the slightest wrinkling of the ribbon, t 
ends are brushed out with a delicate sleight-of-hand, the bows : 
picked out flat and square—not too flat nor too square—and a lo! 
slender pin is thrust remorselessly through the bow, its poi 
naked and unguarded, protruding from the thither side, a warni 
to all to whom it may concern that no trespassers are allowed up 
the premises.—/. /. W. in the San Franciscan. 


not be more precise in results. 


Never give beef tea or animal food in a cas: 
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OUR HEALTH AND COMFORT. 
SEASONABLE CONSIDERATION OF DIET AND DRINKS. 


T should be the pride of every accom- 
plished and cultivated woman in 
the land to understand the practical 
department of the household, and 
to be able to guide it person: uly, as 
nothing will more wholly contribute 
to the happiness and welfare of the 
family. : very mother should know 
that the brain, as well as the body 
of her children, will be better and 
stronger for the attention she gives 
their daily fare. 

There is no reason why every 
housekeeper and cook should not 


have a knowledge of the che mistry 


the heal 
] 


hfulness 
At this 


lar season of the year, nature bountifully si pplies us with 


of cooking, and of 


of different artic les of foo 


that is cooling in the way of fruit and summer ve getables, 
ire not only delicious articles of food. but are ré ally health 
ving, for often a slight indisposition of children, or olde 


s, can be readily cured by the free use of these culinary 


es. Spinach has a direct effect upon complaints of the kid 
the common dandelion, used as greens. is excellent for the 
trouble, asparagus purifies the blood, celery acts admirably 

e nervous system and is a cure for rheumatism and neuralgia, 


es act upon the liver, beets and turnips are excellent pn 


lettuce and cucumbers are cooling in their effects ipon the 
n, beans are a very nutritious - strengthening vegetable, 
hiy imi 


onions, garlic, leeks, chives and shallots, all of 
k 


ssess medical virtues of a marked character. stimulat 

ory system and the consequent increase of the saliva and 
s tric juic e promoting digestion. Red onions are an excell nt 
icand the white ones are recommended eaten raw asa rem dy 


omnia. They are tonic and nutritious. A soup made from 
is regarded by the French as an excell 


ent restorative in 

ir 
spe Clal 


y of the digestive organs. We might ae) tl ough the entire 
mission of cure, 


vill be plain to « very housekeeper thata vege table diet should 
5 


1 
hind each ve oe table possessing 


tly adopted at this period of the year, and will prove of great 
ize to the health of the family. With vegetables. as with 


thing else, much de pends upon the cooking and the care and 


ition beforehand. Washing in several waters is absolt itely 
sary to prepare nearly all kinds of green vegetables for the 
ind great care must be given in examining spinach, lettuce, 


s and caul 


Hower, as often very minute insects are lurking in, 
ler the leaves of these. It will be found a good plan to wash 
in weak salt and water, after which they should be put in ice 


or afew minutes to prevent their becoming tough — wilted. 


vegetables used for salads should be ve ry tresh and kept ina 
ark place until used. An essential in cooking vegetables is 
g water; in the process of boiling their albumen is hardened, 
sues softened ia the starch portions separated. Very few 
of vegetables can be properly cooked when plunged in cold 
and brought to a boil, as this method of « ooking extracts the 
and renders them tasteless. Soft water, well salted and 
g, is best for cooking green corn, string and lima beans. peas, 
asparagus, cauliflower, cabbages, spinach and all green, 
r vegetables. 
is not quite possible to say how long each vegetable should 
because time varies with the condition of the article. The 
ger and fresher, the more quickly cooked. All vegetables 
ld be cooked until tender, but never overdone. A v: iriety in 
nethods of preparing vegetables should be adopted by house- 
ers, as a family naturally tire of them always served in the 
style. Spinach may be cooked as greens by putting in a 
_ without water, and let steam half an hour, and should 
be dressed with butter, salt and pepper. It also makes an 
llent salad or soup and is very nice chopped and fried in butter 


ice, which many persons use only as a salad, is excellent 
ied with bread crumbs, cold meat and herbs, then stewed five 


minutes in butter gravy. Beets, which are usually served boiled 
and sliced in vinegar, or warm, with butter, pepper and salt, can be 


nade into a pudding by mixing a pint of chopped beets, four hard 


boile d eggs minced, a quart of milk, tablespoonful of butter, salt 
and pepper, and then baked half an hour in a hot oven. They are 


also very palatable sliced (boiled), dipped in egg and fried in butter. 
Cucumbers, which are almost always eaten raw, may be stewed 
with onions, fried in butter, or stuffed and baked. Green peas 
may be prepared in a variety of ways, stlll they are generally boiled 
lice dish; the fish should be cut 
] 


1opped onion. When half 


in water. Peas and fish make a 


in two-inch pieces and fried witha « 
done add peas with parsley, salt, pepper, a spoontul each of butter 
and flour and simmer half an hour. Peas can be cooked with 


bacon instead of fish. Another excellent method of preparing 
them is to boil them in broth with a handful each of chopped let- 
tuce, sorrel and parsley until all are tender enough to rub through 

, When they | I] easoned, buttered, and served 


n most tables, has a very unin- 
ly boiled and butt tered ill be found 


ce, \sparag 


¢ appearane 
much improved cooked as here directec Trim dn stalks, scrape, 


and tie in bunches, boil in salt water five mim tes, pour a pint of 


the boiling water in a saucepan with | lf a cup of vinegar, in which 
break some fresh: eggs. one for eacl person. Boil the asparagus 
until tender, then dish with the poached eggs, over which pour a 


sauce made of three tablespoonfuls of oil, two ol butter, two of 


vinegar, one teaspoonful of mustard and one of tomato « atsup, with 


salt and pepper, or serve boiled asparagus with a sauce made by 
mixing the yolks of three raw and four cooked « ges, a spoonful of 
dry mustard, the juice af two lemons. two t iblespoonfuls of butter, 
with salt and peppet \spai 5 Is very nice served on toast, and 


makes a delicate so p.: Potatoes and cabbage may be cooked in 


numerous appetizing Ways. Squash or cymlins can be stewed, 
fried, baked, or made into pudding or fritters. Onions, which are 
usually eaten boiled or fried, can be prepared for a change by these 
receipts: Peel and slice half a dozen onions. season with salt and 
pepper, fry in butter, dish up, and squeeze over them the juice of 
two lemons and serve with poached eggs laid on top. A French 
dish is made by placing half-inch slices of onions in a small pan 
ind baking done, then seasoning with salt. epper, butter, and 
covering the top with grated cheess pat ne ae ng in the oven to 


brown. A pudding may also be made of onions. Corn made. into 
fritters, or pudding, is an agreeable relish for dinner. Tomatoes can 
be served in many different ways,—baked, fried or boiled, besides 
being used as additions to other pri parations. Sweet breads, mush- 


rooms, and macaroni, all form nice dishes cooked with tomatoes. 


Besides the importance of vegetables as hful diet, another ar- 


gument heir favor is their cheapness at this season, when meats 
are usual ught at considerable cost, thus adding to the Pager 
expense without contributing to the health of the famil ,, which 


should always be the first consideration. 


During the heated term of the year many persons sutfer greatly 
irom thirst which ice water fails to allay. In such cases, nature 
craves cooling beverages that refresh the System and, in many 
cases, are invaluable in preventing fever and _ bilious diseases. 
But judgment and moderation shou ld be used in selecting them. 
Various drinks, mineral waters, fruit and acids can be purchased 
already prepared. but as there is always a doubt as to their purity, 
freshness, and the nature of the ingredients used in compounding 
them, those prepared at home are best, and as there area great 
number of excellent and delicious rece in for home-made summer 
drinks, any housekeeper can alwa iys have them at hand if so de- 
sired. Many of these are particularly acc eptabh to the sick, feeble 
and ailing members of the family, to whom refre shing, nourishing 
drinks, by which thirst is allayed without too free indulgence in 
water drinking, is very important. With no one is the taste so 
capricious as with invalids, and every mode of pleasing them 
should be carefully studied. It is a source of great comfort that 
physicians and nurses are learning to counteract disease by build- 
ing up,—sustaining the system by nourishing food and drink. 

As a remedy for rheumatic affections and biliousness. lemon 
juice, in any way, is excellent, but discretion must be observed in 
its use. It should only be taken in moderation, and never used by 
persons sutfering from dyspepsia, as the mucuous mémbrane is 


usually more or less sensitive and the coating of the stomach has 
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a tendency to an inflamed and irritable condition, which is increased 
by the use of anacid. Buttermilk is a wholesome summer beverage 
and exerts both a local and general action, operating locally by 
means of its acid, and on the general economy by stimulating the 
nervous centers and the muscular system. Koumiss was brought 
into very general notice, as a healthful summer drink, because of its 
free and beneficial use with President Garfield. It is said to be 
excellent for dyspepsia and all cases of debility. We give a well 
tried receipt for making it among the following receipts, which 
have been carefully gathered from the best and most experienced 
housekeepers: 

LEMONADE.—Squeeze the juice of four large lemons into three pints of 
water, add two cups of white sugar, and grate half a nutmeg. Some 
persons pour boiling water over sliced lemon, let it cool, sweeten and 
add ice. It is said to destroy any bitter taste of the lemon, besides hav- 
ing a better flavor. 

LEMON SykuP.—Dhissolve six pounds of white sugar in two quarts of 
water, take twelve large lemons and grate them into the syrup, boil and 
skim. bottle the syrup and keep in a cool place. This makes a delic- 
ious summer drink, in the proportion of one-third lemon syrup and two- 
thirds ice water. 

LEMON VINEGAR.—Fill a bottle nearly full of strong cider vinegar, 
Put in the rinds of four lemons and the juice of one. Set away, and ina 
week or two the mixture will be equal to lemon juice, out of which an 
excellent drink may be made by putting two teaspoonfuls of it in a glass 
of ice water well sweetened. 

ROMAN PuNcH.—Grate the rinds of four lemons and two oranges over 
two pounds of loaf sugar, squeeze the juice of these and let stand several 
hours. Strain, and add the whites of three eggs beaten \ ery light, pour 
in one quart of ice water, mix well, and serve in ale glasses, 


LEMON CREAM.—Dissolve three pounds of white sugar in two pints 
of water, let it come toa boil, add the whites of three eggs beaten toa 
stiff froth, boil four minutes, stirring all the time, when cold add the 
juice of four large lemons and bottle tightly. When desired to use, pour 
four tablespoonfuls of the mixture in half a glass of water, and add to it 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of soda, stir well and drink while foaming. 


REGEN1’s PUNCH.—Take four large lemons, roll them and pare very 
thin, cut out all the pulp and throw away the seeds and the white part of 
the rind; put the yellow rind and the pulp in a pint of boiling water with 
one teaspoonful of raw green tea of the best quality, let boil ten minutes, 
strain through a linen cloth and stir in a pound of loaf sugar and the 
juice of two lemons; set over the fire when ready to boil, remove and 
serve hot. 

LEMON BEER.—Cut two large lemons in slices and put them ina jar, 
add one pound of white sugar and one gallon of boiling water; let it 
stand till cool, then add two tablespoonfuls of yeast; let it stand until it 
ferments. Bottle in stone jugs and cork tightly. 

ORANGEADE. 
of lemons. 


Is made like lemonade, only oranges are used instead 


TURKISH ORANGEADE.—-Put into a pitcher a pound and a half of white 
sugar, pour on it sufficient cold water to melt it, take a dozen ripe oranges, 
take off the yellow rind, squeeze the juice on the sugar and stir it well. 
Set on ice until very cold. Serve with the rind in the hottom of the 
glasses. 

PINE-APPLEADE.— Pare a very ripe pine-apple, then cut in small pieces, 
put in a pitcher and sprinkle with white sugar ; pour on boiling water, let 
cool, set on ice. Strain, sweeten, and serve with bits of 1ce in the glass. 

ORANGE WATER.—Powder six pounds of loaf sugar, wet with three 
pints of water and the beaten whites of three eggs; stir and boil, skim- 
ming it well; then strain it and stir in two wine glasses of orange juice. 
Bottle and use with lemon juice and water for a summer drink 

OrGEAT.—Blanch and pound in a mortar with rose water a quarter of 
a pound of sweet and half an ounce of bitter almonds, then sweeten three 
pints of rich milk with half a pound of loaf sugar and stir the almonds 
gradually into it; boil slowly and strain, add lemon or fruit juice, bottle 
and set away. When used, dilute with ice water. 

SUMMER BEER.—Twelve quarts of water, one quart of molasses, one 
quart of hop tea, one-half pint of yeast. Mix well, strain, and bottle. 


CREAM BEER.—Two ounces of tartaric acid, two pounds of sugar, three 
pints of water, juice of one lemon; boil all together; when cold, add the 
whites of three eggs, well beaten, with half a cup of flour and one ounce 
of wintergreen. Bottle. Take two tablespoonfuls of this mixture for a 
glass of ice water, to which add a pinch of soda. 


GINGER BEER.—One and a half ounce of the best Jamaica ginger, one 
and a half ounce of cream of tartar, one pound of brown sugar, two sliced 
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lemons, four quarts of boiling water, one half pint of yeast. | 
ferment. 


SMALL BEER.—Three and a half gallons of water, one pint of | 
half gallon of molasses, half a pint of corn and a handful of hops; 
and strain; when cool, add half a pint of yeast. Let stand, well cove 
over night, then bottle. 

KouMtss.—Fill a quart bottle up to the neck with new milk, diss 
two tablespoonfuls of white sugar in water over a hot fire; add it, w 
tablespoonful of good yeast, to the milk. Cork securely, shake well, 
place near the fire at a temperature of 95° for six hours, then set on 
If curdled, the koumiss is spoiled. 

STRAWBERRY ACID.—Dissolve two ounces of citric acid in one 
of water; pour it over three pounds of ripe strawberries ; let stand 
night and drain off; add to the liquor its weight in sugar. Boi 
minutes, cork and seal. 


STRAWBERRY VINEGAR.—Take four pounds of strawberries and t 
quarts of vinegar, and put ina jar; let stand three or four days; ack 
pound of white sugar to each pint of vinegar, stir over the fire unt 
boils; skim and bottle. Use a few spoonfuls in a glass of ice wate! 

RASPBERRY AcID.—Dissolve five ounces of tartaric acid in two q 
of water and pour it over twelve pounds of fresh, ripe berries ; let st 
over night and strain, then pour the liquor over two quarts of fres| 
ries, and strain off in twelve hours. Add one and a half pounds of s 
to every pint ot juice. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR.—Put a quart of fresh raspberries in a s 


vessel and pour over them a quart of good apple vinegar; let stan: 


days and strain, pour the vinegar over fresh berries, let stand, an 
again. 


Allow one pound of sugar to one pint of juice, and bottle. 
BLACKBERRY VINEGAR may be made in the same way, and fruit 
of any kind can be made by the above recipes. 


APPLEADE.—Pare and slice some tart, juicy apples, pour boiling 
over, let cool, sweeten and ice. 
Frere WArERs.—Currant, grape, or cranberry jelly, mixed wit] 


water, makes a pleasant, healthful summer drink. 


—Mrs. Eliza R. Park 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING, 
AND ALWAYS WELL TO BEAR IN MIND. 

That one to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

That a chain is never stronger than its weakest link. 

That the cream of experience is skimmed from spilled milk. 

That he that ascends a ladder must first take the lowest rou 

That there is no blessing equal to the possession of a stout hi 

That an empty purse and a new house make a man wise, but 
late. 

That that is a sad house where the hen crows louder than 1 
cock. 

That the future destiny of the child is always the work of 
mother. 

That anticipating trouble often harbors terror and anguish to 
purpose. 


J 


That borrowed and stolen troubles by far outnumber all oth 
in the world. 

That it is some compensation for great evils that they enfo 
great lessons. 

That he is rich who is satisfied with what he hath—whether it 
little or much. 

That the best way to keep good acts in memory is to refri 
them with new ones. 

That air castles are the easiest buildings to raise, but most 
profitable property to possess. 

That flatterers only lift a man up, as it is said the eagle does t 
tortoise, to get something by his fall. 

That you should always speak politely and kindly to servants ‘f 
you would have them do the same to you. 

That 

* To fret about a little trouble, 

Only makes the trouble double.” 

That the stomach and heart are the Damon and Pythias of t 
human frame and when the heart is wretched the stomach w 
often console it. 
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“THAT BABY,” 
IN rs EARLIEST AND TENDEREST YEARS. 
jo Bc— + HAVE been, for some little time.a close but 
appreciative reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
“taking it all in,” as the saying is. I have 
often wished to add my mite to help on an 
enterprise, the noblest ever undertaken,—that 
of helping people to make their Homes better 
and happier, and, if I’m not intruding, I would 
like to say a few words about “ That Baby.” 
“Whose baby?” 
keeper’s, of course. 


Why, the good house- 
Who ever heard of a 
ne without a baby? It would seem that, after all these years 
ringing up children, some plan might have been invented by 
ich they could be brought up by rule; but, so far, every baby 
. bran new one, with wants and peculiarities of its own. and 
en a first one, often a great care and trial. for, until there is 
ell patronized school for the training of women on this point, 
ignorance of many young mothers will make them helpless 
atime. It is for that class these few words are designed, so 
older dames need waste no time in reading farther. Next 
the question of who it looks like comes the one of “Is it 
>” (1 should put it the other way in importance, but I notice 
the question of looks takes precedence with the first baby). 
this time of the year, and especially if baby is teething, the 
stion of health and proper food becomes one of great import- 
for slight ailments often lead to grave results and simple 
cks of indigestion to cholera infantum, that most dreaded foe 
abyhood. 
lany times attention to little matters will prevent disaster, and 
ild my advice seem “too nice,” remember the chord that binds 
life to the body may be only a thread to break with the slightest 
le. A few things are absolutely essential to health.- -proper 
|, pure air, and cleanliness. 1 will not now dwell on the two 
mentioned, but speak only of the food. No question is more 
n asked, none harder to answer, at times, than “What shall 
y eat?” 
1 former times it was, evidently, not so hard a question, but 
ization and education in other directions does not seem to 
e this matter any better. We find the question asked quite 
n, when the baby is fortunate enough to have mother’s milk. 
sometimes, owing either to some condition of the mother or 
baby, the little stomach quarrels with its food and. after sundry 
nps and colics, bounces it as an intruder, or, refusing to digest 
ie milk resolves itself into little bullets too heay ytohold. Then 
ecomes our duty to note carefully whether the mother is over- 
king, or is mentally depressed. Is she battling with a weak 
nach, which cannot perform its work: has she been piecing out 
ant supply of milk by making a canal of herself, thinking if she 
. by any means, increase the quantity, it is all that is necessary? 
so, I beg of you to stop; it is quality, rather than quantity 
want, and this can be gotten best by eating nutritious food 
drinking chocolate, cocoa or milk. Avoid coffee and eschew 
‘'r. If no fault can be found with the milk, examine baby: 
: him, or her, a little pepsin, after eating, for a few days, and 
he matter cannot be righted, wean and change to a bottle. 
ottle baby isn’t sure to die, by any means, and the chances are 
ts favor. 
O dear,” says some one, “I never can bring up a baby on the 
tle.” Never is a long word, my friend. 
First, we must have our bottles. 


Let us see if I can help 
Two will do. (One old 
tor used to say “ Seven bottles on seven pegs on the south side 
he house ),” but with care and method, I think we may get along 
‘ly with two. hey should be perfectly smooth inside, no let- 
ng to catch particles of milk; the size and shape is not material; 
black rubber tubes and nipples are considered the best. These, 
h the brushes for tube and bottle and we are ready to begin. 
ly one bottle should be in use at a time; the other to be clean 
exposed to the sun meanwhile. Many like the plan of using 
bottle from twelve m. to twelve p. m., thus giving both bottles 
hance to scald in the sun. 
'o wash the bottles use hot water, in which dissolve a little bak- 
soda; little soap is needed; rinse thoroughly. The rubber 
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tubing should not be scalded, as hot water softens the rubber, but 
wash in warm water containing a little soda; rinse thoroughly 
with clear water; be sure to take the tubing all apart, even to that 
little piece which protects the end of the glass tube, and leave them 
apart until dry. Much of this work can be avoided by using only 
anipple. This necessitates holding the baby while it nurses, which 
plan, although better for baby, seldom is followed. After the child 
has nursed, the milk which it left, if any, should be poured out and 
the bottle and tube rinsed and left open until wanted. 
it one side, corked up tight, to warm over again. 
idea how it will taste and smell, if 
you will never try it a second time. 
what shall be put in it? 


Do not set 
You can have no 
you do, unless you try it, and 
50 much for the bottle; now 
Goat's milk is nearest like human, and in 
cities vies with condensed milk in importance. In other places, 
however, cow's milk, in varying proportion to suit cases, is the 
staple article; but, the “ varying proportions to suit cases,” that is 
where the rub comes. The milk should be obtained from one cow, 
and should correspond somewhere near in age. In warm weather 
it should be brought twice a day, the milk allowed to stand and the 
top being used. As to proportion, it is usually safe to begin with 
one-fourth milk to three-fourths water: if it is found that the infant 
can bear more, increase slowly up to one-third milk at three months 
and one-half milk at six months. There are many patent foods be- 
fore the public, all having more or less value. Mellin’s food seems 
to stand the highest on examination, but does not always agree as 
well as some others. If Mellin’s food is used. it is seldom satis- 
factory to follow the rule on the bottle, which is one-half milk, one- 
half water, plus the food; one-third milk will be more apt to agree 
with young infants. 

If baby is teething, it is well to give small quantities of lime 
water, three or four teaspoonfuls in the milk. during the day. 
Do not give large quantities of it. If troubled with summer 
complaint, the use of part red raspberry leaf tea, to reduce the 
milk, will often prove efficacious in preventing the running 
anything more serious. 


into 
Sometimes children over eight months 
sicken on one kind of food and tease for other. While not advo- 
cating the common practice of feeding babies everything in 
such cases, it becomes a necessity sometimes and our choice will 
be limited to such as mutton broth. from which all grease has been 
removed, cracker gruel, toast, and, sometimes. rarely broiled beef- 
steak, so cooked that the outside will be charred: salt it a little and 
let baby have it to get the juice out. 
be baked. Never give any other vegetable and not that, if there is 
a diarrhaea. Blackberry wine and cordial are ex« ellent if a domes- 
tic remedy is needed. 

1 am making a longer story than I intended. but I hope I may 
have helped one mother, at least, to keep her baby well. 


—Amelia A. Whitfield, M.D. 


If potato is given, it should 
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O, anxious hearts, who pray and yearn 
While toiling day by day! 

The higher good, you fain would learn, 

Is found in duty’s way. 


In narrow round of woman's work 
You answer childish calls, 

And gather threads that others shirk. 
Engirt by home’s four walls. 


You murmur not, nor backward shrink 
From each unwelcome task : 
Surrounded as by golden link, 
What more need woman ask ? 


The golden links of hope and joy 
In each house-mother’s heart, 

True happiness, without alloy, 
Must form of life a part. 


Though broader fields may stretch from home. 
A pathway bright and fair, 

Where woman’s feet may freely roam 
Untrammeled hy home care. 


No grander vict’ries can you win, 
Nor nobler mission meet, 

Than loving care for kith and kin, 
And home ':fe pure and sweet. 


Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons. 
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A “TEA FIGHT” IN JAPAN. 


AN INTERESTING CEREMONIAL HlOoUSEHOLD CuSsTOM. 


N the Contributors’ Club” of the 
August ./¢/antic is an account of 
an interesting Japanese household 
custom. The Cha No Yu, or the 
Ceremonial Tea, is the drinking of 
tea of the finest quality as to taste 
and purity, with the observance of 
special forms and in a particular 
place. Invitations to the tea are 
always in writing and are sent by 
messenger to guests, the hour des- 


ignated being 6a. m., noon, or 4 p. 


m., and the entertainment should 
not last longer than two hours. 
At the appointed time the guests bathe and, arrayed in their 
finest costume, proceed to the house of the host where they assem- 
ble in a pavilion in the garden, in one of the reception rooms, or 
on a veranda near the tea chamber. <A short interval isnow spent 
in pleasing conversation and in admiration of the landscape or, 
if in town, of the flowers that beautify the grounds on every hand. 
Thus prepared for the more refined sight within, their arrival is 
announced by striking a wooden table or bell, whena servant or 
the host himself conducts them to the tea chamber, on entering 
which the guests precede the host in the order of their ages, while 
he kneels without. 

It is at this stage that the accomplishments of the host are 
tested thoroughly and his riches realized. It is here that he takes 
pride in exhibiting the beauty of his lacquered ware, the splendor 
of his bowls and the richness of his domestic utensils. In this 
brilliant assemblage the host appears in the unselfish light of one 
upon whose culture and refinement judgment is to be passed by 
the first gentlemen of his acquaintance. His flowers, vases, pot- 
tery and hanging pictures are now subjected to the critical exami- 
nation and discussion of the guests who, during such time, sit, 
native fashion, on their heels. The hanging picture is generally 
inscribed and to understand it a thorough classical education is 
needed, as the characters are such as were used by the ancient 
scholars and philosophers of Japan. 

In the arrangement and selection of the flowers, the skill and 
taste of the host are specially shown and these receive the partic 
ular attention of the guests. The adaptation of each to the state 
of the weather and to the light of the room, and the arrangement 
of the leaves, stem and branches are studied carefully, whiie the 
devices for exhibiting the effect of its colors are ingenious and 
entertaining. For this purpose transparent bowls are used, some 
plain and some of the richest hues, single or varied. They all 
contain water, on which the rarest and most exquisite blossoms 
are floating. ‘They are then singly or collectively exposed in such 
positions to the several conditions of light that the prismatic hues 
reflected from the bowls blend with the rich colors of the flower 
itself and present an effect indescribably beautiful. The same or 
other blossoms are also placed beneath the water and on exposure 
to similar conditions of light present, with the resulting combina- 
tions of colors, still richer hues and more dazzling spectra. 

This interchange of artistic opinion and ideas, coupled with the 
pleasing impressions derived from the inspection of such beautiful 
objects, gradually frees the mind from the cares of the day and 
prepares it for the higher and contemplative state necessay for the 
more intellectual conversation at a later period of the entertain- 
ment. At the close of the inspection, the guests seat themselves 
ina semicircle: the host proceeds to the inner door of the room 
and, bowing from a sitting posture, says, * The honor of your 
company is a source of great pleasure; I shall now make the fire.” 
After a short absence he returns with a basket of pure charcoal 
sticks of equal lengths, two spiral-shaped iron handles for the ket- 
tle, a pair of tongs, a water ladle, a spoon for powdered tea, a 
whisk-stirrer of bamboo, a tea bowl, and a purple silk cloth for 
wiping each utensil before it is used. In building the fire beneath 
the kettle, a special arrangement of the charcoal is followed and 
incense is burned to dispel its odor. Here, as in every part of the 
Cha No Yu, the movements of the host and the positions of the 
several utensils are regulated by a code. Though not essential, 


refreshments of a substantial but mild quality are frequently 
served at this stage of the entertainment, when the guests are in 
vited into a prettily ornamented room, apart from the tea chamber 

In the second or last part of the Cha No Yu, the guests enter th: 
tea chamber in the order before described. New flowers an 
pictures have been placed in this room during their absence, an 
now receive an inspection no less critical than that of the firs 
part. On its completion, the guests are seated, precedence bein 
governed by age and reputation as master of Tea Ceremonies 
The host then appears in the doorway and, bowing from a sittin 
posture, takes his place in front of the tea utensils. Before maki: 
the tea each vessel is carefully wiped with the purple cloth. Wit 
all the necessary graces a spoonful of powdered tea is put into 
richly ornamented bowl; boiling water from the kettle is poured « 
the powder and the whole is stirred with the bamboo whisk unt 
itcreams. It is then served by a handsomely dressed boy. Fai 
guest, on receiving the cup, places it in his right hand, which 
steadied by the left, and after noticing its decoration and qualit: 
raises it to his lips and, while drinking, brings the body into 
stiffly erect position. The host is the last served. Etiquett 
makes his rolé a difficult one to perform, and upon its executic 
depends his reputation as a master of this interesting thoug 
formal ceremony. 

The entertainment concludes with general conversation of 


highly intellectual and refined type, for which the minds of 
host and guests are now supposed to be prepared. The subje¢ 
chosen for discussion are of such a nature as the culture of tl 
company suggests. They may be of metaphysics, philosophy 

religion. When refreshments have been served the guest is 

liberty to carry away such portions of the dainties as he may wis 
For this purpose the sweetmeat is carefully wrapped in papi 
which is generally pure white, though sometimes ornamented wit 
tinsel or bright colors. Such pocketing is not a vulgarism, | 

rather a duty imposed by etiquette. 

There are five or more forms of the Cha No Yu, that call 
Senké being the most popular. The rules of ceremony differ { 
summer and winter and vary with the quality of tea used, of whi: 
there are two kinds. The custom is supposed to have been intr 
duced from China. The tea chamber is one of the rooms of 
building apart from the dwelling, especially intended and reser\ 
for this ceremony. In cities or towns, this building stands with 
an inclosure bordered by a thick hedge of shubbery: but wh: 
forming a part of great houses in the country, it crowns a sumn 
that overlooks a beautiful landscape. In either case the groun 
are set with numerous plants and flowers of remarkable beauty a 
cultivated to a surprising degree of perfection. It is a matter 
surprise to most foreigners who have visited Japan that so little 
known of the Cha No Yu by the outside world. In the mar 
books which travelers have written about Japan there is 1 


adequate description of this most curious ceremony. 


HOME DUTIES. 


Where lies thy work, O eager Questioner ? 


Not in far lands beyond the tossing seas, 
Where freezing winds sweep o'er the icy waste ; 
Nor where swart children lie in careless ease 
Beneath tall palms ; not where dark crime, in haste, 
Slinks into noisome, fetid, city den, 
Where Poverty and Vice rear Sin and Death, 
And send them forth to haunt the steps of men. 
* Call home thy heart, not there, my child,’ He saith, 
** Though the broad harvest fields be white to see, 
And golden grain for tares be oft displaced,— 
Yet ‘tis not there thy Lord hath need of thee.” 


Beside thine own door-stone, O Questioner, 
The vine untended hangs. The noxious weeds 
Claim for their own the garden beds, and o’er 
The fertile ground they fling their pregnant seeds. 
The rose thou should’st have stripped of thorns pricks sore 
The childish hand that strives to gain its sweet 
Fair bloom, and in the paths where rough stones lie, 
Tread falteringly the poor trembling feet 
Of Age. O, Questioner, the Master’s eye 
How canst thou meet, to all these cares untrue ? 
How canst thou ask Him of His children’s needs 
While lies undone the work He bade thee do ? 


—Annie M. Libby. 
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Libby. 


THE ART OF DINING. 


THE Home DINNER CAREFULLY CONSIDERED. 


N these days of artistic culture ap- 


plied to home decoration, when 
beds and tables, stools and candle- 
sticks, must all, to be in the mode, 
conform to a certain esthetic 
standard, where the new craze has 
extended itself to dress, coiffure 
and manners, it can hardly be ex- 
pected that so important a part 
of the home as the dining-room 
should be overlooked. Indeed, it 
is upon the table furnishings that 
taste and ingenuity have been 
most freely expended. ‘Through 
them eating has been refined and 
dining made an art. But this 
although a marvelous ben- 


efit in most cases, has not been 
without its evil effects. The ex 
1e of elegance to which many have gone has rendered only more 
‘ing the contrast between the homes where the new order pre- 
and those conservative households where change is regarded as 
thing to be dreaded. And worse still, it has given the impression 
me housekeepers that without generous means and numerous 
trained servants, anything better than hasty and ill regulated 
ists, at which the chief end and aim is to get the food eaten and 
table cleared, is unattainable. In too many families the art of 
g is entirely unknown, its place being taken by what might 
r be termed a periodical * feed.” Who cannot recollect such 
es, to which the father hurries from his business with the ex- 
ition of finding the meal ready spread and of gulping down as 
1 food as he can devour within the half hour,—sometimes 
which he has allowed himself for the task; where the chil- 
come rushing in from school, hungry and dirty, and follow 
xample of “ gobbling” set by the head of the house. It may 
tated as a fixed principle that dining, in the true sense of the 
|, is impossible without deliberation. If the time in which the 
lis to be eaten is necessarily brief, let there be fewer courses 
ided and do not think to dispose properly of soup, meat and 
tables and dessert in less thanan hour. To say nothing of dys- 
ia and other digestive troubles engendered by too rapid eating, 
undeniable that the source of much awkwardness of manner 
g young men lies in the lack of elegance with which food was 
d in their boyhood’s homes. No amount of polish, however 
ily laid on, can conceal the dearth of early training. Some 
trick in the handling of knife and fork, some gaucher ie of atti 
or movement will betray the original ill breeding. Of course 
a trouble to correct all these little blunders in children, but 
cood result was ever achieved without some degree of care? 
begin with, then, let the table, when no one is present but the 

e circle, be the model of what it should be when surrounded 
uests. Lay a piece of thick Canton flannel under your table- 
Even coarse napery will look like a much better quality 

a sub-cover than if spread directly over the bare table top. 
d the cheap tricks of hotels and restaurants in the arrange- 
of napkins and table utensils. Simplicity is never ridiculous, 

- pretension usually is. Place the napkin on the left side of 
plate with a piece of bread in its folds, the fork on the right 
|, next to that the knife with the sharp edge turned /vow the 
vho is to use it, beyond this, the soup spoon. At the point of 
e, set the tumbler and individual butter plate. Mats, table- 
ns, salt cellars and pepper cruets may be arranged to suit one’s 
taste. Banish the heavy castor from the center of the table 
put there instead a vase of flowers, if it be nothing more am 
us than some bits of ivy or evergreen, brightened by a spray 
ittersweet. At the carver’s place spread a white napkin, the 
t towards the middle of the table. to protect the cloth from 


shes of gravy. Let the soup be served by the mistress and 


eai-n with no accompaniment except a piece of dry bread held in 


and. Buttering it is only less vulgar than thickening the con- 
s of the plate with crumbs. When this course has been re- 
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moved, the meat and vegetables may be placed on the table. If 
there is salad, it should be served separately, in a course by itself. 
The heavy part of the dinner eaten, the maid should be sum- 
moned and should commence the clearing of the table by carrying 
out, first, the meat, then the dishes of vegetables, and after that 
plates and butter plates, placing one on top of the other and using 
a tray to transfer everything except the large platters. Do of per- 
mit her to go through the operation of scraping the contents of one 
plate into another with a clatter of knives and forks and then bear- 
ing off the whole pile at once. Two plates at a time are enough 
for one load. Next after the soiled dishes, have taken off mats, 
salt cellars and all other table furniture but tumblers, water bottle 
or pitcher, napkin rings and ice bowl, and then have the crumb 
brush and tray used. The dessert is then served, and, except ata 
ceremonious dinner, the tea or coffee, which should never appear 
earlier in the action, and the work of waiting is done. When one 
realizes the exceeding simplicity of this much dreaded branch of 
domestic service, it seems incomprehensible that in so many fami- 
lies dainty waiting should be unknown. I am well aware that the 
question of serving is generally the sticking point. It is very hard 
sometimes impossible—for the mistress, with but one maid of all 
work to demand that that one shall be a practised waitress. It is 
much easier to have the food jumbled on the table in a helter- 
skelter fashion than to run the risk of making trouble by insisting 
that it shall be served in courses. But the matter is not so difficult, 
after all, if the servant understands from the beginning that this 
will be required of her. 
—Christine Terhune Herrick. 
EARLY GOLDEN ROD. 
In the first dr st noon, 


wsy heat of Aug 


Ere yet the row ry. 
Or ye her p ng sigh, 
ler he rea sul ind t on 
salltoos 
Comes the plumed golden-rod w ng train, 
And lifts } yell head alot ay 
Wh sweet wild roses | m yesterday 
And foamy daisies nodded in dis 


With thy approach the year 


And yet its ripest fulness 
Far off 
The appl 


scarce Can hear 


Well pleased \ ait. 
I the sunshine of thy bloom behol 
k and bear thee home with fond caress, 
I am the richer for thy lavishness. 


Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 
For me to have and hold. 


—Abbie F. Juda. 
THE SUMMER DINNER. 


The table should be set for a summer dinner near the window, if 
possible, and the cloth should be of white damask, and as sweet as 
clover blossoms: the chairs with slanting backs and not uphols- 
tered. There should be a sideboard and a side-table whereon re- 
lays of knives, forks and spoons and glasses are placed, and a table 
on which the soup may be placed to be served and the joint to be 
carved. Nobody cares of a hot day to see these two dishes on the 
table. Carafv of ice water, a silver dish for ice and a pair of ice- 
tongs must not be forgotten at the summer dinner table, if only for 
suggestion’s sake. For dessert there are the endless processions 
of fruits and berries and excellent ice cream, packed in its own 
freezer, can be ordered at the caterer’s at a very moderate cost. 
No hot puddings as a rule should be served or heavy pies, but the 
fresh tart is an excellent institution and should be ravishingly well 
made. The pastry should melt in the mouth and the fruit be 
stewed with a great deal of sugar. Cream to serve with the tart 
should be put on the table in glass pitchers. Cold custard, Char- 
lotte Russe and creams, stiffened with gelatine, are very nice ata 
summer dinner. Avoid all greasy, heavy, cumbro dishes. Good 
roast beef, mutton, lamb, veal, fish and chickens are always in order, 
and anything broilable is fit. The gridiron, epicures say, made St. 
Lawrence fit for heaven, and its qualities have been elevating and 
refining ever since.—C/ara De Vere in the Cincinuati Commercial. 
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SOME HOMELY ADVICE 
PLAINLY PUT FOR A PLAIN PURPOSE. 
Il. 

rn GAIN we knock at the door of the 

my Homes of the World, having left yon 
: husband and wife ready to com- 
mence life’s duties and assume its 
responsibilities. At the outset we 
quote from arecent sermon delivered 
by adearly beloved minister whose 
reverence for home and woman is 
great. The sentiment he quoted 
was this: “Woman was taken out 
of man, not from his head to rule 
over him, nor from his feet to be 
trampled on by him, but from his 
side to be equal to him, under his 
arm to be protected, and near his 
A motto well fitted to be hung upon the wall of 


heart to be loved.” 
every home in the land. 


And now if you have previously been frank 
with each other you are ready to commence wzfed/y this new life. 
You will first of all apportion your income as your expenditure will 
allow. It always seems to us that the first year of married life is by 
far the most trying one. No matter how long the acquaintance 
and courtship may have been—and the longer the better, we say— 
it takes at least one year to become accustomed to each other's in- 
dividual peculiarities. There are a thousand and one little ways 
peculiar to lovers which are liable to be dropped when possession 
becomes actuality. 
as the wisest plan, especially if the income be atall limited. 


Therefore we commend boarding for a season 
There 
seem so many little housekeeping trials which the young wife hardly 
knows how to meet, that sometimes disagreeable results ensue. 
Atall events whatever your home may be strive to make it /ege‘her. 
From the beginning avoid if possible all allusions to “ wénze” and 
“ thine;” for is it not a pleasure to call things “ ours?’ 

Let your home be a hospitable one : a/ways take your friends into 
your own home life, so living that they can easily see that it is 
simply the extra plate which is out of the ordinary course. As a 
child | remember the family motto: ‘ Welcome the coming, and 
speed the parting guest is true hospitality,”— and in my home was 
always carried out. My own experience has taught me that a real 
welcome puts one much more at ease than any amount of fine 
cooking. 

And now we come to the most serious of all the things which we 
would say. Have a cordial, Aear/y, welcome for the little ones, if 
God send them to you. Weare disgusted and sick at heart with 
much that is being said and written at the present time upon the 
overburdened mothers, and the foolish, not to say wicked, advice, 
giventothem. Whatcanwesay so as to convey the thought we en- 
tertain in such a manner that none can take offence or feel that 
the subject is not treated worthily? It is treading on holy ground 
and all who do so ina spirit of cavilling or jesting, either as pro- 
fessional advisers or any others, who attempt to proscribe rules of 
action, are in danger of doing violence to one of the most sacred of 
God’s ordinances. We have often wondered why the good Lord 
thus created us—only the one way for us to enter the world, but 
that, the one subject of all in the world on which conversation is pro- 
hibited. But when God created them male and female with the in- 
junction to be fruitful and multiply the earth He was at the first 
obeyed. It was reserved for this generation to be wiser than their 
fathers and thus disobey the laws of God. 

So surely as Americans will not populate America so surely 
shall we find ourselves overcome with evils as great as were ever 
entailed by slavery. We are sorry for that mother who has been 
called upon to bear eight children in eight years, but regret still 
more that she feels necessitated to seek comfort or redress from 
the public press. Let that burdened couple learn se/fcontro/ in 
various departments of their life, and the world will move on just 
as well without the knowledge of their special domestic infelicities. 
Some time ago their appeared in one of our local papers this ad- 
vertisement: “ Wanted. A capable woman todo the housework 
for a family of four persons and take the entire charge of two 
children—the mothers’ time being fully occupied with music.” We 
studied long over the wording of this. There evidently was a hus- 
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band and father, and two children, all of whom were to be le! 
to the care of a hireling, because the wife and mother was /00 dus 
with music to doso herself. Why did that woman marry atall? | 
her life work was music, let her devote to it all her energies—I cai 
not how g'fted she may be, but her first duty is to her husband an 
her children. Our children ave, or should be, a heritage from th 
Lord and not an unavoidable incumbrance on our time and pleasu 
as so many seem to think. 

It is high time, that, when engagements are entered into, bot 
parties should fully consider and realize a// that naturally folloy 
and unless they are willing to accept the situation let the 
remain unmarried. The husband who quietly allows a wife to b« 
children once a year, and at the same time be burdened with hous 
hold cares, to be often deprived of her night’s rest, to beco: 
fretted, and old, while yet young in years, should take /arge lesson 
self-control. Heshould share egza//y in the care of the little or 
whocall him father, The wife who demands as her right the freed 
she hadasa maiden, who refuses to perform her part of her vows att 
marriage altar, should at once learn that “to love, honor and cheris! 
were not idle words, and that to“ Zover™ her husband involy 
a great deal which may at first thought seem sacrzf#ice. Undernea 
these words of mine lies a deep and earnest meaning which we 
would do welltoseekand find. Again we say we/come the little on 
Try to see to it that no life is rendered burdensome thereby, 
having established one of the ¢e ‘* Homes of the World,” in « 
next we will enter with some thoughts as to evening amuseme! 
therein. 


—Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooke 


THE COZY CORNER. 


Goop IIOUSEKEEPING’s IlouSEHOLD EXCHANGE. 


[ th bropose to have ; nt gossip with our reader 
correspondent 2 passing mat of A Jd interest, and that it m 
made an tnstructiz ji le Hor notte 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general inter 
value to the Homes of the World.—Goov HouseKEEPING. 


HOUSEWORK versus DOCTORS. 
70 the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

While the life of the household drudge, or even of the poor 1 
chanic’s wife, who toils from early morn till dewy eve in the d 
routine of housework, is hardly to be envied by those more fort 
ate ones who can call others to their service, | think neither cl 
sufficiently appreciate the health-giving power of housework, th 
fore I would like to “put ina plea ” in its favor through the colun 
of your valuable magazine. 
truth of the old adage, * 


Of course, I must acknowledge 

Too much of a good thing,” etc., nor c 

I find it in my heart to say to the toil-worn mother, who seld 
seeks her bed till midnight, and then, oftimes, too tired to sk 
that she is better than she would be with less to do and some « 
to share her labors; but to those ailing sisters, who have no st 
necessity compelling them to take up even a portion of househ 
labors, | would speak from experience what I hope may be “aw 
in season.” Our doctors seldom have the courage in individ 
cases to boldly urge the moderate use of broom and dust-pan, : 
the various implements of housework, instead of a tonic or cha: 
of air, while they may write eloquently in the pages of the med 
journals of the great value of such exercise for women. A I: 
living ina New England city, has a comfortable, cozy home, w 
husband and children and a trusty, competent servant, finds sli 
need of any active work in her household, so indulges her taste 
needlework. Not only are her children’s clothes made exquisit 
and trimmed without stint of time or labor, but she has time 
many of the fashionable embroideries and fancy work, and fills 

house with many tasteful articles of her own handiwork, and ¢ 
sequently not being very strong, she finds herself gradually bec 
ing a confirmed invalid, and the doctor is an almost daily visi 
But I never heard that among the “tonics” which he prescri! 
was that which she at last cetermined upon. She discharged 

“maid of all work,” put out her washing and ironing, and did al 
her own work, and before the winter had passed she had gai 


many pounds of flesh, was no longer a dyspeptic, had no use or 


tonics or the frequent calls of the doctor. Another friend, insp 


not only by her example, but by the increasing cares of a la ge 
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nily, finding it necessary for the first time in her life, when no 
ger young, to doa large share of her housework, instead of se- 


ring a second girl to assist, confesses to herself and others that 


has never known such robust health as since she has been doing 
much active work in her household. I could cite numerous 
es similar to these, that have come to my notice, in favor of 
yusework” as a curative agent, not the extreme, w earing labor 
ich might immediately cause a delicate woman to break down. 
a moderate amount each day, which can be increased weekly 
iost beyond .belief, would, I feel sure, bring back health and 
xd digestion to many a woman now fast approac hing invalidism, 
.0t already on the list. COMMON SENSE. 


‘ABSOLUTELY PERFECT IN EVERY WAY.” 
‘Ir. W. P. Harrison, publisher of 7ke San Franciscan. a bright 
| entertaining weekly, from whose “ Woman’s Realm” depart- 
it we have quoted somewhat freely, writes under date of San 
cisco, July 30: “As I am liable to indulge in housekeeping 
1 day and wish to make it good, I shall be very happy if you 
send me a file of copies from No. 1, and I will save future 
nbers, as | wish to have them bound. Send me bill and I will 
it. You will get some San Franciscan subscribers before long. 
e have got them already.—Editor Goop HOUSEKEI PING.] You 

s¢ succeed; the paper is absolutely perfect in all ways.” 


*“JUST THE ONE MAGAZINE WANTING.” 

\ lady of much note in the world, and a good housekeeper as 
|, who resides at Lynn, Mass., “takes her pen in hand” to say 

‘A friend handed me the initial number of Goop Hovse- 
vING. I looked at it doubtfully, read it carefully, and was con- 
ed easily that it was just the one magazine wanting. Ii is easy 
iandle, pleasant to read, full of practical common sense. and 
t is the best of it.” 


A SELFISH MOTIVE. 

Ve break over our rule to take no notice of anonymous com- 
ications, that we may say to “A Profound Admirer of Goop 
SEKEEPING,” that the paragraph enclosed to us had been 

isured and found wanting. ‘The paragraph was written at the 

gestion of the editor of the paper in which it appeared, and for 
nean and selfish a purpose as to render it unworthy of notice. 


3RIEF AND TENDER BITS OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


My wife thinks Goop HOUSEKEEPING A No. 1.” 
ist Boston, Mass. 


We could not get along without Goop HOUSEKEEPING. It is 
casure to the housewife.”"—Lditor Somerville Journal. 
)MERVILLE, MAss. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the neatest and best of anything of 
kind I ever saw.”—Editor Floral Instructor. 
\INSWORTH, Iowa. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is at the head of its class. May it never 
p into anything of a merely advertising character.” 

RYN MAwr, Pa. 

Many a lady has said she has learned much from Goop Housr- 
PING that she never knew before, and recommends it to all 
es who are desirous of having good homes.—Ed/tor. Norfolk 
inty Register. 

ANDOLPH, Mass. 


A PLEASANT KITCHEN. 


onsidering the fact that so many women of the middle class are 
ged to pass a great portion of their time in the kitchen. why not 
‘e it an attractive apartment rather than stow it away in the base- 
it, or in some dark corner of the house, as is now too frequently 
e? Most houses display pleasant sitting-rooms; but if we 
ge of the conveniences and general pleasantness of the kitchen 
the rooms in the front of the house, we utterly fail in our conjec- 
es. To make a little show in company rooms, how many actual 
hen comforts are denied in many households? It is surely 
ter to begin our house furnishing at the kitchen and work toward 
front as we are able. Let the kitchen closet be well stocked, 


)-n though the parlor suffers a little—Ohio Farmer. 


GOoop EPPING, 
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GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 
PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 
Red Raspberry Shrub. 


Put two quarts of berries in a pint of vinegar and let them stand two 
or three days. Then mash them and strain. Toc very pint of the liquor 
add one pound of sugar and boil twenty minutes and bottle when cold. 
Very nice summer drink. 


Blackberry Cordial. 

One gallon of blackberry juice, four pounds of loaf sugar. Boil and 
skim, then add one ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves, and five 
grated nutmegs. Boil down till quite thick. Let it cool, and add one 
pint of good brandy. Bottle and cork tight. 


Chili Sauce. 

Twenty-five ripe tomatoes peeled and chopped, two small red peppers, 
(without the seeds,) four onions, two small tablespoonfuls of salt, one 
cupful of sugar, three cupfuls of vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, 
half teaspoonful each of cloves, allspice and cinnamon. Cook two hours. 


Green Tomato Pickle. ( Cooked.) 

Chop fine one pec k of green tomatoes, six green peppers, four onions. 
Add one cupful of salt and let the mixture stand over night, then drain off 
the liquor. Put the chopped mass in a kettle, cover with vine gar, add 
one cupful grated horseradish, one cupful sugar, one tablespoonful each 


of cloves, cinnamon and allspice. Cook slowly till done. 


Watermelon Rind. Sweet Pickle. 

Nine pounds watermelon rind, thre¢ pounds of sugar, one quart of vine- 
gar. After taking off the green skin, cut it into pieces about two or three 
inches long and half as wide, soak in a weak brine all night. In the 
morning let it boil about twenty minutes. Let it drain very thoroughly, 
then stick one or two cloves in each piece, and simmer slowly in the vin- 
egar and sugar about half an hour or till perfectly tender. 


Tomato Catsup. 

One bushel of tomatoes, two quarts of vinegar, two pounds of salt, one 
half pound of black whole pepper, one half ounce of cayenne, three grated 
nutmegs, one quarter pound of allspice, six finely chopped onions, three 
pounds brown sugar. Take fu//y ripe tomatoes, cut them up and boil 
in a small quantity of water, rub through a sieve to separate skins 
and seeds, then add spices, &c., boil an hour, and strain again through 
a wire sieve and when cold, bottle. 


Sliced Cucumber Pickle. 

Fourteen large green cucumbers, eight small onions. Slice the cu- 
cumbers (without peeling) quite thin. Slice the onions, and place ina 
dish alternately with the cucumbers and sprinkle with salt. Let them 
stand for an hour or two and then drain off the water. Mix half a 
teacupful each of black and white mustard seed, one tablespoonful of 
celery seed and put in with the cucumbers and onions. Place in a jar 
and add four tablespoonfu's of salad oil pour the vinegar over and cover 
tight. It will require about a quart of vinegar. 


Cucumber Pickles. 


For six hundred small cucumbers, make a brine strong enough to bear 
up an egg, heat it to boiling and pour on the cucumbe rs, let them stand 
twenty-four hours, take them out and wipe dry. Take sufficient cider 
vinegar for the quantity of pickles, heat boiling hot and pour on the 
pickles. Let stand twenty-four hours, pour off, and take fresh vinegar 
and one quart of brown sugar, two large green peppers, one half pint of 
white mustard seed, one and one-halfjounces of ginger root, half-ounce 
each of whole cinnamon, cloves and allspice, one tablespoonful of celery 


seed, alum size of a walnut, scald all together, and pour on the pickles 
when hot. Let stand till fit for use. 


To Pickle Onions. 

Peel and put in salt and water for nine days, changing the water every 
day. Pour boiling salt and water over them and let them remain until 
cold, then drain and put into wide mouthed bottles and fill up with vine- 
gar, putting spice into each to suit the taste, and a teaspoonful of olive 
vil to keep the onions white. Cork tight and keep in a dry place. Small 
white onions are nicest to use. 


To Pickle Onions. No. 2. 

Peel and boil small onions in milk and water ten minutes, and drain. 
To a gallon of vinegar put half an ounce of cinnamon, some of blades 
of mace, quarter of an ounce of whole cloves, five iablespoonfuls of salt. 
Turn the whole, boiling hot on the onions. When cold put in glass jars 
with a small red pepper pod in each jar. 
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; A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. High tosses the spray for the sunlight to tease, As well as to be seen 
That b / j 7 th both ble With a kiss and a tear—with a rainbow, a fear On the floors of the house that Jill built. 
é That may be rea fleas- | For the light is the sun’s and the spray is the sea’s; 
ZA ure and profit, in the Homes of the World. Mick the wind oler the leo rhese are the easy, old-style chairs, 
Breaks to melody free, Placed 
The SWEET HOME. As the waves that release : Here and there 
. The low laugh of the sea. For the folks in the house that Jill built. 
Andrew James Symington, F. R. S. N. A., one of 
. : . My pretty one, peace, rhese are the stoves that glitter and glow 
a the sweetest and purest of the poets of Scotland, sends Pence 4 S 
the following beautiful lyric to the Albany Argus the 
Modicccad Joy, my pretty one, Not in the plate, 
Joy, my little one lo warm the house that Jill built. 
From a genial clime or a torrid zone, 
lhe Icelander sings of his jékul-home the lhese are the children, 
: ‘ling it sheen and shimmer on ripples where 
As the fairest land that the sun shines on ang On fippes wae Happy and gay, 
e And so with the child of the tropic sun; ee wad Phat laugh play 
E g eyes of the do gazing stars t! t ] t Ji 
we Or the mountain-dweller—the Swiss, or Scot— viet ipl-intiigp- Ansari In the rooms of the house that Jill built. 
The land of his birth is, to every one, te SONGS OF tn bl 
tid hese are the flowers of torest bloor 
7 , me at As they kiss o languor the Which offer to her their sweet perfume, 
On the earth, and ne’er forgot 
Oh, river. f 1 Woman With so tai 
: For, there, the fireside of our Childhood's home, *Ere the melody meet And free from car 
“i With its flick’ring glamour and crimson glow The sea’s h to destroy For whom was the hous ilt 
vy Shed over hfe’s waves, while we weary roam, What the echoes repeat Vv) 7% 
: Keeps a lane of light to the long ago My li iov. 
To Father's and mother’s unselfish care lov! 
é lo our sisters dear, and our brothers, too —Francis Howard Williams. WHAT THE MOTHER SAYS. 
% Fond Memory, magnet-like, trembles there 
To the one lov'd point, it is ever true, Yes, | know there are stains on my carp 
| THE WOMAN WHO WAS MADE FOR rhe traces of sma uc ts 
‘ e e heart would joy renev / all mud : 
f THE HOUSE. Ana I see ¥ fa pestry glowing, 
One after another, our dear ones leave, tack And spotless witl 
And, by earthly homes, they are no more known & 
By this would Our Father ce wit age a And I know that my walls are distigured 
the Heav'n’s m h 


gone 


Wy 
Io “mansions prepared,” from old, ™ In immaculate purity stands 
The Redeem'd, who answer, with joy, His ** Come!” This ist 
. For His voice is divinely mus Wit jenna And I v that my parlor is littered 
And the light of His eyes worth all the gloom Winans miend : With many old treasures and toys; 
ig Of the path that leads us Home! ee . W y vn is in dair st el 
LANGSIDE, Glasgow. 2 y the pres 
ey PLANT A HOME. 
é Young beginners in life’s morning, From shining in the house that Jack built While you y n | 
* Don't forget the rainy day: And dream the soft quiet away 
" Sunshine can not last forever I'hese are the carpets, bright and clean 
Or the heart be always gay. Not to be steppe 
* save the dime and then the dollar Only » be seen \\ 
Lay up something as you roam On the Hoors of th wuse that Jack } i y s 1 
nd flash in y 
Choose some blooming spot of ty, 
Some tair lot, and plant a hom rh 
2 You, too, who have babes around you, Not from th ate 
4 remem 
: 
s Homestead memories let them trace. These are the shioned, cov hairs No! ' 
5 , Ni eep your fa vith its 
Would you feel the pride of manhood, N sit ee : - 
Let the sun your dwelling greet, But to stand right there, 
> } eep vn fanciful leisur 
fe Breathe the blessed air of freedom, lo ke house tl Ia kee} t . ey 


Own the soil beneath your feet. 


You, too, who perhaps hav squandered So happy and gay 
Life’s fair morn—'tis not too late! That laugh and play 
Start at once to woo bright Fortune. In the rooms of the ] that J ha LITTLE HANDS. 
Rail ne o t so-called Fat 
allied Fate, \s I sit by my fire in a half-waking dream 
Sow the golden seeds of saving These are the flowers ef very hue, = 
1 he soft little hands of my four-year-old boy, 
In the rich and quickening loam Which stat h f f 
s they clasp round my neck, like angel hands s 
Spend your last days, not Daily ki as things divine 
2 In keving embraces which fill me with joy 
Enter Heaven's gate from home. By the woman of silvery hai ’ 
red, face of care, Vhe small hands of children, so soft and so weak, 
vade for the hor tl } 
mi Whe was made for the house Jack bui l'o the cold eye of Reason appear of no use, 
: > nae sut lay hold of our very heart-strings, so to speak 
¥ THE HOUS THAT WAS MADE FOR THE WOMAN. With a powerful grasp even death cannot loose 
Sleep, my pretty 
Sleep. retty one, 1] 
bi rhis is the house that Jill built. 
Sleep, my little one, rl rhe riches of this world may take themselves wi 
> sis the woman, 
Rose in the garden is blooming so red: d i, : fais Its fame and its honors are equally vain, 
Over the flowers the fleet-footed hours se ; And nothing can comfort adversity’s stings 
nd tree from care, i 
5 Dance into dreamland to melody wed : Kor} ; : Till buil Like the hands of the children that with us ren 
“or her was the house that Jill built. 
lo the voice of the stream—to a song in a dream. 
The idowe othe leat ref 
¥ Sung low by the brook to its stone-covered bed. lhis is the door With the latch-string out rhe sad, widowed mother, whom death has beret 
Sung soft as it goes \ welcome door Of the strong hands she leaned on and truste 
; Sung as it goes, A welc: loot 
. And the heart of the rose To rich and poor . years, ; 
Gives a tremulous leap Who seek the house that Jill built. Finds comfort and joy in the little ones left— 
As the melody flows he hope of her future—and smiles throug] 
, Ah, little one, sleep, These are the wind aw » with open blinds, tears. 
Slee Which let the light 
‘ And shine at night rhe little hands point to our heavenly home, 
q Peace, my little one, From the lamps in the house that Jill built. For this is the teaching our Saviour has given: 
Peace, my pretty one. “ Except ye shall as little children become, 
+ Lilies bend low to the breath of the breeze : These are the carpets, bright and clean, Ye never can enter the kingdom of heaven.’’ 
x Lithe as a willow, the boat on the billow Made to be stepped on —Toledo Blac 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HoLyoKe, MAss., AND NEW York City, AuGuUST 22, 1885. 


\ll communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 


tor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 


rticular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 


ubjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 


stage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for edit 


when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


but our exchanges are 


s issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyri 


to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 


tributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
ved to the writer. 
special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
ssly for its pages by our selected « utors, and,—with rare exceptions, 
ntire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
w from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that. we shall say where such 
ame from, and to whon ngs 


NURSERY GOVERNMENT. 
rightening children is a sin of life-long consequences. It is not 
indulged in to the extent that once prevailed, but it is still 
vether too common, and will be reprehensible so long as one 
ince remains. The executive branch of nursery government 
usually bear the responsibility for this great wrong. Mothers, 
ittendants of children, and others who undertake to regulate 


conduct, ignorant of the true method of government, save labor 


lo the matter up quickly by terrifying the timid youngsters 
obedience. In the vagaries of maternal government, endless 
ibitions are announced, and, in the case of many mothers, 
enforcement is only a question either of bodily punishment 
playing upon the fear of the child; and while love commands 
voidance of the infliction of physical pain, even brief, it does 
ealize the long mental pain that comes from terror. 
e little child runs out of the house to play upon the grass, per- 
,and the mother, who has forbidden this a score of times or 
, thinks of that interesting, useful and harmless creature that 
iwakened the child’s curiosity and craving for knowledge, the 
, and horrifies the child with an account of the dangers of being 
the animal. The effect of this inexcusable deception is far 
hing, though it does not accomplish even what the mother in- 
ed. The object is to keep the child at the mother’s heels, but 
ttle one is just as likely to stray as before. ‘The child, how- 
, will be kept from going where toads are for many years, the 
places where children should play and lay the foundations of 
robust health, without which life cannot be happy. Moreover, 
child, who is a loving investigator of nature, is repelled from 
of its creations that is commonly found very interesting in 
age: and still again, the child is given a fear—a horror, per- 
—at the sight of the toad that lasts for years, and even when 
e comes with age an antipathy is likely to remain. We are 
pleading that toads be given to children for playthings, but 
e is no reason why children should not be told all about them, 
hfully, and be allowed to watch them. The case, however, is 
tioned by way of illustration, as typical of many others, and 
brought to mind by the conduct of a certain mother who has 
rightened her little girl about toads that the poor little thing 
and screams in an agony of terror at sight of the harmless, 
ping animal, 


The monstrous, horrible lies that are told children to make them 
obedient by working upon their fears are numbered by scores. 
Such children are easily identified, for they are almost paralyzed 
when they see the strangely crawling snake; a rat or a mouse, of 
interesting habits, may set them into convulsions; that charming 
feature of the country, the woodland, where many a happy hour 
may be spent, is the home of bears that live on innocent little chil- 
dren; that interesting object, the worm, about which Darwin wrote 
a whole volume, causes a shudder of repulsion; and various other 
creations of nature that children love to be told about become 
sources of the keenest pain. We once knew a mother who tried to 
govern her children by telling them that “the old man will be after 
you;” in consequence of this, in fear and trembling, they shunned 
all old men—those fellow beings of ours who are particularly fond 
of children. Young people grow out of some of these fears in time, 
but many of them haunt them through life. The most lasting of 
these are caused by peopling darkness with ghosts, hobgoblins and 
dangerous men, thereby filling with terror the darkness of night, 
whether outdoor or in the unlighted room of a house. 

When the enormity of all this deceit is realized it seems horrible 
that little innocent children should be made to suffer so keenly for 
many years, and this, too, at the hands of lovi mothers and 
friends. There is a mine of interesting knowledge in nature for 


the young folks, who have a thorough love for it, if unrepressed, 
but deceive them, lie to them, fill them with agonics of fear, and 
the works of God become failures, if not afflictions. Association 
with nature, which should be highly pleasurable, becomes repul- 
sive, and the perpetrators of these great wrongs must fall in the 
honor and esteem of the victims when they arrive at the age at 
which they shall pass judgment, realize the deceit, and discern the 
origin of the still lingering fears. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S FORTHCOMING “BILLS OF FARE.” 


“Good,” as the Bills of Fare which Goop HOUSEKEEPING has 
already presented, have been pronounced by the reading public, it 
atiords us pleasure to be able to state that we have some choice 
and appetizing viands in preparation for the “fall campaign” 
and the succeeding holiday season and following winter days, of 
household enjoyments and blessings. ‘The correspondence had 
with our contributors and subscribers during the past three or four 
months has given us a better insight into the minds and desires of 
the “ Homes of the World” than we have ever before had. and if 
what has already gone out to the world in the pages of Goop 
HIOUSEKEEPING has been one half as interesting and useful to 
those who seek to attain unto The Higher Life of the Household, 
as has been pronounced by private correspondence and the press 
from all parts of the world, we have confidence that what we have 
laid away in Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s careful storeroom will be 
found of still greater interest and more helpful to those who seek 
help in the work of making easier and plainer the ways of Home 
Life than the lessons we have already been able to give. The 
next number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, of date of September 
5th, will have a fully illustrated and carefully prepared paper 
on “The Comforts of a Bathroom: Its Sanitary Construction 
and Arrangement,” by William Paul Gerhard; one of Rose 
Terry Cooke’s best papers, giving the experience of an outing, 
and telling about * Cooks in the Country; Margaret Sidney 
will discourse “About Table Cloths: the first chapter of a 
housekeeping story, entitled * EInathan and |: How we went to 
Housekeeping,” by Mrs. H. Annette Pool; a “ Virginia House- 
keeper” will tell an interesting story of “Home Life in the Old 
Dominion: The Old and the New of It,” accompanied by valu- 
able Recipes from an Old Dominion Housewife’s Receipt Book; 
and a round half-score of appetizing articles will fill the * Ed- 
itor’s Table” to overflowing. 


“IN THE SUMMER SEASON.” 

We give up considerable space in this issue of Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING to The Baby and its Diseases, dangerous in the summer 
season. One physician of each set takes up the subject and treats 
it so interestingly and, we trust, helpfully to those most interested, 
that we give them both a hearing for the sake of Our Little Ones 
and those who have them in charge. 


a 
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To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
tail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
s Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
; It will furnished regularly by the following companies: American ; 
s Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
‘lyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co.. Philadelphia: Cincinnati News Co., Cin- ‘ 
ti; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston: : 
tern News Co., Chicago: Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg: Washington News 
Washington, D. C.: Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francis« News Co., San 4 
5 Rhode Island News Co., Providence: Albany News Co., Albany: 
rm News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co.. 
ul; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada i 
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BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION, 


*Goop HOUSEKEEPING,” according to Zhe Book Seller,“ is a ne- 
cessity in every household.” 


The Lowell Dazly Courier announces that “all the articles in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING are interesting to housekeepers.” 


The Geneva (Ill.) Patriot has settled itself down to the convic- 
tion that “ Goop HOUSEKEEPING covers the ground completely.” 


The New Bedford J7ercury finds that Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
deserves the success which it has had from its very first number.” 


The Rome (N. Y.) Seztine/ boldly asserts that *Goop House- 
KEEPING is worth its weight in gold,”’—and all the people say 
Amen.” 


Zion's Herald, of Boston, proclaims that “Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING began with a fine promise, and more than fulfils its earliest 
pledges.” 


The Wheeling (Va.) /xte//igencer says that * Goop House- 
KEEPING Came as a revelation,” and that “it has made a great hit 
and deserves its good fortune.” 


The Newport (Vt.) Eapress and Standard gives expression to 
its views in this wise: “Goop HOUSEKEEPING grows brighter 
and better (if possible) with every issue,” and adds that “as its 
advance sheets come to us the greatest temptation is to print them 
entire.” 


The Philadelphia /’vess very truly says that “the entire list of 
contributors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a strong one, and this 
fortnightly promises to be one of great and increasing value to 
that large class of earnest women who bring to the work of 
modern housekeeping, education and determination to master all 
its problems.” 


The Salem (Mass.) Observer adds to its announcement that 
*Goop HOUSEKEEPING is undoubtedly one of the finest publica- 
tions of its kind now issued,” the comforting remark that “its con- 
tributors are noted for the high and practical character of their 
writings, and only those subjects are treated which must result in 
a higher moral and physical standard in the home.” 


The Boston 7yranscript “sums up” at the commencement of a 
half column of commendatory remarks that “*Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING proves to be one of the few really able magazines in this special 
field,” and goes on to say that “the first number was a model of 
what a periodical of the kind should be, and each succeeding num- 
ber has equaled, if not excelled, its predecessors.” 


The Wilmington (Del.) Avery Evening takes an interesting 
financial look at the situation and, after pronouncing “ Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, from the outset, one of the indispensables of all 
well regulated establishments,” adds that Ten Cents is a small 
investment for a sample number, but thereafter the dimes will be 
ready for the date of issue as promptly as the thousands of capital- 
ists go into a rich field.” 


The Cumberland Preséyter‘an confesses that “those who were 
bold enough to assert when Goop HOUSEKEEPING made its ap- 
pearance that the new magazine had a place to fill and would prove 
competent to fill it, have surely found in each number the abun- 
dant fulfilment of their good prophecies. We can but feel that 
in every household which it enters this magazine will have an ele- 
vating and educating influence.” 


The Buenos Ayres Hera/d welcomes GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in 
this wise: ‘We have seen periodicals devoted to every possible, 
and as many impossible, objects and theories, but seldom have we 
met with one which so exactly fills an unoccupied niche in journal- 
ism asa bi-monthly magazine, truthfully represented by its title, 
‘Goop HOUSEKEEPING.’ It is a handsome publication, and is re- 
plete with literature and valuable information for the home, touch- 
ing art, health, training, cooking, house architecture and amuse- 
ments. We shall preserve and bind every copy, so long as they 
continue as valuable as the first number.” 


Goopvp House KEKPING. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


GOODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLOP-EDIA. 

This new edition is a superbly bound book of 652 pages, crowd 
with a vast amount of information relating to house and hon 
This has all been scrutinized byas high authorities as the count 
furnishes and absolute accuracy seems to have been attained. ‘| 
book has the special merit of strict alphabetical arrangement in 
topics, with abundant cross-references, so that they can be for 
ata glance. The index is very copious, and the directions a 
statements of fact in the book cannot fall far short of 25,000. ‘| 
house is elaborately treated in planning, building, draining, war 
ing, ventilating and furnishing in taste according to the best sty 
of decoration. Price lists have been carefully compiled, show 
how an ordinary sized house can be neatly and completely furnis 
for either $600 or $1,200. Household management receives thoro 
attention in cleaning, laundry work, dyeing, care of lamps, 
meters, destruction of vermin and many other things, Foo 
treated of in its physiological aspects and every important prox 
of cooking is lucidly explained and illustrated, while the cool 
receipts make a superior collection. Bills of fare for the diffe: 
seasons are given and directions for serving meals. The infor 
tion about the toilet and about dress, including the cutting and 
ting of garments, is full. The care, clothing, diet, sleep, teet! 
weaning and diseases of children are treated of very fully. | 
directions are given for action in cases of bleeding, bruises, bi 
poisons, sprains and the many other accidents of the housely 
The medical articles constitute a comprehensive guide in the 
mestic treatment of disease and accident. Gardening and flori 
ture, including window gardening, are explained; directions for 
care of the domestic animals are given and there are articles on 
keeping, and every process of the dairy. Weights and meas 
are elaborately treated; and the volume contains many busi! 
forms and the law affecting the ordinary transactions of life. 
volume is printed on tinted, super calendered paper, and cont 
joo illustrations. The publishers have introduced a new featw 
binding by having it strongly sewed on tapes, so as to lie perfe 
flat when opened and to last for a life time. In completeness 
reliability, in scope, and in usefulness this cyclopawdia is unq 
tionably without a peer; it is a whole library in one volume an 
has in the household a valuable place that will never be left vac 
when once filled. Price in extra English cloth, black and 
decorated back and sides, beveled edges, $5; the same with 
edges and boxed (for wedding presents), $5.50; library style, 
sheep, marbled edges, $6; half morocco, marbled edges, $7 
New York: C. A. Montgomery & Co., 7 Murray street. 


Were there any doubts in the minds of men—and women, as % 
as to there being a place for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 72 the wo 
broad field of usefulness, such must have been dispelled by the 
dial reception which our magazine has had at the hands of the pi 
With only a single exception —that of an editor upin Verm 
who ts almost “ scared to death” because there are already 100 Mi 
papers,—the editors of all our best and most important Journ 
not only of this, but of other countries, as well, have- seen 
“eternal fitness of things” in the establishment of Goov Hot 
KEEPING, and the favorable comment upon its conduct has be: 
hearty and universal as to make the responsibility of its fui 
management weighty in the extreme. 

There has already come to our editorial rooms OVER TWE! 
HUNDRED HIGHLY COMMENDATORY “NOTICES OF THE PRI 
and applications for exchange come to us by every mail from 
most distinguished and influential journals of the times. 


In addition to this we have a record of SEVERAL THOUSA\ 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR PAGES, the most of which are caref 
credited to our authors and to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, as % 
Only a few are stolen and set afloat on the great sea of ne 
paperdom without being properly ticketed. , 
We have no hesitation in saying that this record of apprecia: 
and good willis without a parallel in the history of Ameri 
| Journalism. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
A Famity Journat. 


Gc.ducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W. BRYAN 
PUBLISHERS 


ISSUED 


W. Bryan, & Co., 


ll. SACKETT, 
Kk. BRYAN. 


YORK 
BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
1. SACKETT, 


NEW OFFICE, 


Resident Partner 


$2 50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


Copies, Ten Cents 


PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


MASS. - - New York CIty. 


YOKE, 
AUGUST 22, 1885. 

HOUSEKEEPING is publish 


lin magazine form, containing never less than 


rect nem 


onay r casy reading, 


ry twelve inches, convenient at onc 
on the center table, and for binding. 


ubseriber for a full year will 1 


c entitled to a Valuable Box 


the many Interesting Houschold Subjects of the day. 


on some 
These will also be 
st paid, 

| be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 


per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Cx pies 


ions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 


Money Order or Kegistered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


r SOME OF THEM ITAVE DoNE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


sekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


“women-folks”’ and “ men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 


tr. Ive prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 


iden. Ifad she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
nd ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had Ae had 
urage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
have been one vast ‘‘ Garden of Eden.” 
1 the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
‘health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
mveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
| conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HousEKEEPING 
table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants 
n-folks’’ and “‘men-folks’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
ear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
s¢ thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 


of household life. Of these, 


rion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
hed reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
cllancous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 
ss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
the best ef the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
| Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
men of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
s covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
n Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
righted Reccipts, etc. 
Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 
most fascinating and practical writers of the dav, vividly presenting the Sunshine 
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and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of ‘Tom and Sally: How they Loved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming bik graphy of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an exce!lent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings ef the 


celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish cther contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, cf enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 


authors who made their e¢ree into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on “*Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 


write on “* Household Decoration.” 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 


capabi 


ies for writing of Family Fashions and Farcics, will write authoritatively 


on “ The Fashions.” 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 


strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 


readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 


on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of * Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 


write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the “ Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 
**MEN-FOLKs.”’ 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “‘ Homes and How to Make Them,” “‘ The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., 


our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “ Model Homes for Model 


SOME OF THI 


and the editor of —Tur Burtper,— commences in 
| Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 

and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 


hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authonty on Gardening, whether for 


itor of the American Garden, will 


Pleasure or Profit, and the accompl 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practi 


of such valuable works as his ‘* House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing,” “ Hints 


cal sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled ** This series i 


Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” supposed to 


be prepared either by the author of “The Bread Winners” cr ‘* The Money 


Makers *’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General £anitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellancous Economics. 

| Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent :place, as well as Instructive 

Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 

| from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 


The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 
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A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goop TfOUSEKEEPING AS If APPEARS TO THE WORLD A1 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office’? and 
rhe editor of a New England daily journal says :— 


‘fat Home.” 


: I think so well of Goop IlouseKEEPINc that I should like te have it 
¥ regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 
ie to my address. 

ty May it Live Long and Prosper. 

: A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
tollows :— 


I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
TLOUSEKEEPING. May 


author of its being. 


Goop it live 


long and prosper as well as 


It Must Succeed. 

An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 
: to grass, comments and prophesies :— 

Goop ITOUSEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 
a The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere 

~ An I t Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 


I like the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPIN« iall take it mys 
rs and I think I can get some subscribers. Nothing the dem 
Tlearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (1 mo New Englai 

housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywh 
A Demand for It. 
‘ A New York book publisher of large experience, is intereste 
and prophetic 
I am greatly interested in Goop TlousEKEEPIN e] 
a time to examine it. [I think you will find there is a det 
An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterpris 
* The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 
; I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly need 
enterprise. 
Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 
5 A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper ; 1 a large manufacturing 
. establishment, tells what the ladies say about i 
[Tam very much pleased with Goop TlouseEKEEPING, and. the lies 
who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 
Saying So. 
The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis 
“says so" :— 
3 I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly, 
=; Still Reading It. 
R One of Boston’s best known magazine writers is evi idently * read- 
ing it through.” 
: I have been much interested in the first number of Goop IlousEKEF! 
by ING. Indeed, [ am still reading it, as I find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 
‘ It far Exceeds Expectation. 
ot A good housekeeper « f Mi lford, Mass., who ordered l sample 
~* copy of Goobp HousEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble” :— 
, Tam charmed with Goop HlousekeErIna. t far exceeds my expecta 
tions. 


Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 


A Boston publisher of years 


and discretion says: 


I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they al 

seem useful ones. Goop HouseKEEV ING” appeals to the largest num- 
4 ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways 
“Good Housekeeping”’ More Than Good. 

4 A good housekeeper is charmed with Goop HovuseKket PING: 
i The first number of Goop TLouseEKEEPING is more than good and it 

. promises to take a place with the best. Honestly speaking the contents 
z. of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 


Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 


"e The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
2 thinks we are on the right track: 
Goop TlousEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. Tf you can kee p it up to this 
: ; level it is sure to succeed. It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 
ceo table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


HIOUSE 


NG. 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as son 
thing new. Oy the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods w! 
sole merit is novelty. In brief I think itis on the right track and t 


you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 


A Most Acceptable Companion. 
A New Yorker who has looked over the first 
I1OUSEKEEPING says :— 


number of Go 


Should your Goop TlouSEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it cert 


ly comes ina a most valuable companion. 


yalatable shape, and is 


The Need of such an Educationa! Periodical. 


The editor of a religi 


We have for some time felt the need of such an educational peri 


us German weekly at Cincinnati, write 


A Want that 


\ Boston publisher who has been throug » mill of experi 


‘tfectually, says: 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is geod. It fill 


whether 


felt’ or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it w 


Congretuiati ion and Commendation. 


Kansas gives us | 


of 


I gt you on your new enterpris You ha in Open 
You are needed, and if you can hold faithfu ind can rema 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your rewar 


commend you most heartily. 


A Blessing to 


A Boston Food house ke¢ per 


Woman Generally. 
re joi 


owiledge ot 


prac 


tical ki 


Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 
The 


editor of a leading 


ised: 


Philadelphia journal is sur 


rneeds, a 


at the field has not been ocx upied before 


** Long May it Wave.” 


Hiavens best citizens \ 


(one of New 


| y 
Goop TloUsEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 
It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 
\ leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence 
SCHaS ¢ ish 
HouskKEEPING Is daisy”? and we think it will pay to 
mso lat 1 


“GET THE BEST.” 


AWARDS 


IAL 


OF $500 


“ONTRIBUTIONS TO Goop ILoUSEKEEPING. 


ve may t G 
lers every-day h uwards 
rs for I hs on eping s J sast Ws 
$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 


Pat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 


ul brought 4 


vant?’ In short, ‘The Servant Girl Question” reviewed ai 


» date, 
$50.00 
t Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healt)- 
fully.’ 


The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goon Housek! 


ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1883. ‘The MSS. for publication sl 


cditor of Goop HovsrKrerine, and be accompanied by 


1c of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclos 
will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and the 


awards have been decided upon. 
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Laying claim to some cood housekeeping, 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must | 
women generally, [ rcjoice that such a one as Goop HousEKEEPING 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 
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FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 


ver bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


bscription Rates will be $2.50 f r one year: SI.50 for SIX 
t 


hs: $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


ll year’s subscription will be entitled to. and the subscriber 
ceive therefor, a copy of any one otf the { lowing named 


le bocks, as the person subscribing may select—the books 


sent by mail, post free. 


plions for Jour « vm 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ie 
NA MARIA'S HLloUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); 
s, [luminated Cloth binding. CONTEN1 to Make Housc- 


In My Lady um S er Comfort 
1] ing, Over t M Basket, Food 
k, When Company ¢ s, Ma the Lest 
, Shopping, Sickness in the House, e ost m, i 


\ Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 


Harland’s *‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
ind in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
S pertaining to cookery, etc., Ilustrat ( 1 | Con 


t Bread; Dreakfast Breads; 4. Dr $35 
Br | Meats; Fried Meats; 8. » do with Lef ers 
Dinner Dishes; 1o. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13 


ing; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
r Supper Parties. 


3- 
NTY-Six A Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
nding. CONTENTS :—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, Ilow to get 
»use Them, Wh 
eries:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. TI 


y we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 


ine; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series’: 


Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and DBoys’ Collecti 


3}. Home 
of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 


4- 
MESTIC PROBLEMS,” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
CONTENTS, PAkr [:—Work and Culture in the House- 

‘Taking a View of the Situation 
f **Woman’s Mission” Considered; 3. Cu 
the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of “ 
r Causes Considered; 6. Reasons for a Chang 


Mission 
A Way Out; 
: stions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; 10. 
f Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr IT: 
Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
the ‘‘ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Thi 


ow it was started; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing 
I s or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8 Mrs. Mckir 


Circle 


I 1; 9. ** Turns ’em Off; 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
il 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 

COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Tllumin- 

1 Embossed Cloth Binding. ContTEeNTs :—General Subjects 
zes, Blanc Mange, Bread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 


lades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jellies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
lishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 
gs, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 
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washing, Flies, Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all-woxk, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. 
6. 

“ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. ConrEeNTs:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, ete. 

“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 

* Remnants ”’ and 200 ways of using 


102 pages, I]luminated Paper 
Comments on Soups and 25 Reci 


and Cooking Fish, 25 for C 


es for Making them; 25 for 
} for Mutton and 


? b, 24 for Ve ul, 20 r 1 36 for Sundries. 
There are alsoa half d 1 of some of the 
best Materials to be “Camp Cook- 


ERY,” by Miss Parloa, : of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
irds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Dread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 


8. 
*“ FIRST,PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 p Flexible Cloth Bindi: CONTENTS :—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe; 2. The House we Live 


; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human B ly ; 6. 


Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta 


12 Lesson 


Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of 


with Miss Parloa’s ** Camp COOKERY” 


in addition. 


FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
REMITTANCE OF $35 
9. 


Goop HOousEKEEPING will be sent for one year cither to one ort ) Sepa- 


> desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ Ict 
in Illumin- 
CoNTENTS:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors ums, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards 
Water Ic Instructions, Delirante, Soufttlés, Frozen Fruits, 


Frozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 


10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND Cook- 

ING;"’ 430 pages, with blank nd i . 
m,” Iustrated 

Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, In 

Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat 

| Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Pu 


leaves b 


Lin for **Comn and Crit- 


1 Cloth Binding. CONTENTS: 


oups, Fish, 


sh Sauces, 
lorce-meat at dings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, breakfast and Tea, Economi 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 
II. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE IlOUSEHOLD,”’ by Marion Harland; 546 

CONTENTS :—Blane Mang 


randied Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 


} 


pages, Substantial Cloth Bindi: 


tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger 


bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 


cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Pudd 


gs, Salads, Sauces 


for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 

“THe Dinygr YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. Conrenrs:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 


dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 


preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 


month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; Eggs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 3 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 


13- 
“ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland ; 450 pages, 
Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 


‘on G000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
vl | 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, | 
rt = 
09219, ntitled to premiums.) 
Befo Br \ bles; 9. Fruits; 1 rhe Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
Rill of Waste. Two Teskets and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. If. Cookery. 
with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
clitional receipts. This book 
dp 
ce, 
, 
; 
rcle: 
= 


Plates. 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 


ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical 


cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing 


Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, ete. 


14. 


*“WomAN’s ITANDIWORK IN MODERN IlomeEs,” by Constance Carey 


Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. 
TENTS I., EMBROIDERY 


Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; 


work; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. 
AND PIGMENT 


with Water Colors; VDainted Tables. 
Ilints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; 


Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
With REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 


15. 


Three copies of Goon ILoUuSEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s ** Boston Cook Look,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Dread and read Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Dread, Raised Discuit, Rolls, ete., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda TDiscuit, Muffins, Gems, ete., Wafiles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muflins, Fritters, Doughnuts, ete., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and lish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 


Back and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS: 


Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundries, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Mot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellics and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellancous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellancous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 


Course of Instruction at the 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
REMITFANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 


We will send six copies of Goop TlouSEKEEPING for one year to one or 


more addresses and a copy of 


Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 6ooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 


edge. 
FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WitrH REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 


17. 


Twenty copies of Goon IHTousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 


or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’ages of Colored 
Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving bref important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 
sons. 


Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


or Utopian? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Swect-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 


The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spider- 
Part IL., Brusu 
China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus an 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
Parr Mopern Homes 

Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Artin Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; -m- 
broidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
In Teacup Time; lecorations 


joston Cooking School, Explanation of 


Goop HouseKEEPING. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To bE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 
From /larper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home 
forts that the issue of a new houschold journal, Goop IHouseKEE! 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & 
| isa notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topic 
| commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and 
taste. 

New York Tribune :— 

The first number of Goop IlousSEKEEPING is an admirable thing 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and « heery and full of noble suggestio: 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus : 7 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goon I 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the wa 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recomme 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Republican : 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts on its career with a_ highly promisii 
cause excellently performing first number. 
contents. * * * 


The title is justified | 
It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield :-— 

We find Goop IfousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very brigh 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * ‘The different depart 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are ver 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical pr 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 
New England Homestead: 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent num 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an i 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publ 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housckeepi 
their splendid PArER WorLD is in the realm of paper. 
Springfield Democrat :-— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, ( 
HloUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to ar 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever tl 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Dostor. /lerald :— 

Goop TLouSEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which 
be welcome to every household. ‘The periodical is, like all of M 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model. of typographical neatness a 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper an 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life 
Ifousehold. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor | 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enter 
merits the most complete success. 


Boston 7ranscripl :— 

Goop TLOUSEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing : 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excell 
Boston Post 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched 
new enterprise under the title of Goop IlousEKEEPING. * * * It 
be sure of the success it deserves. 

Boston Globe : 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for ( 
TlouSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour i 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition © 
contents of Goop ITOUSEKEEPING. 
Washington Capitol! :-— 

Goop HovusEKEEFPING is a very useful publication, and its pros] 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of « 
thing published by the Goop HousrEKEEPING publishers 
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dd housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
tomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 


iave of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 


since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
pearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goob ILOusE- 
ING. 

aven (Vt.) Zhe Era :— 

ssuing Goop HLOUSEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
hat will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 


, in the value of its contents. 


vo Tribune :- 


» HousEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 


Ifome” and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 


contents of Goop TLOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 
ngton (Del.) Every Evening :— 
» IlOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
| press work, while its ** Bill of Fare’ signalizes an intention 
nt the best of matter well deserving the dress given it. * * 
dis an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in the 
ntly arranged magazine. 
ork Christian at Work :— 
ILlOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of the 
cial writers on houschold topic z=. ably and clear ly written and of 
ul character. Good housckeeping means good and healthful 
lanything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
faliberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
nds and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
ss it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
» with large feet and still larger brains. 
(Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :— 
[lOUSEKEEPING is SO prepossessing in appearance that we feel 
ng it a cordial recommendation. 
(N. ¥3 Record 
[lOUSEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
and if **merit wins ” will secure it ‘* by a large majority.” 
(Ct.) Mews :-— 
[loUSEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 


hing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
ssful venture in behali of home literature that has come under 
and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
y educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
s of the householders as subscribers. 
(Ct.) Courant: 
‘must live’’ and the publishers of Goop HovusEKEEPING have 
n, ina handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
ber of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
mtents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
sin one number. 
(N. Y.) Register :-— 
unc implies Goop ILOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to th 
id improvement of home life and in this direction its first num 
ites that it will be acomplete success, and should be welcomed 
me. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our housc- 
o are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 
(Mass.) Journal 
ve the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
“on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
ructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
yuntiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 
\dams (Mass.) 7rauscript 
I[OUSEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
cation. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
teresting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
ify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 
with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 


printing house. 


Greenticld (Mass.) Gasette and Courter :— 

Goop ILOUSEKEEPING can but have a broad ficld for it will be wanted 
in every houschold. ‘The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in- 
vestment, 

Philadelphia Worth American :-— 

There is a great ficld for a periodical of the class of Goop Houser 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and witha long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, care 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Pudlishers’ Weekly :-— 

The first number of Goop TLouse KEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 

The New York Critic :-— 

Goop ILouseKEEPING has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. ‘The contributions, whether in poetry or prose, have 
afamily bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise house 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 

Palmer (Mass.) Jouruad 

Keally the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop TLoUSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘Good 
housekeeping”? is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. ‘There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 

New York J/echanical News : 

We have been convinced by a pe rusal of the contents of Goop Iloust 
KEEVING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price {in every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :-— 

If the initial number of Goo TLoUSEKEEPING is a sample of future 
issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goob ILOUSEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 
Baltimore Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop IIOUSEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing js needed to sup 
plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ** good, better, 
best,”’ and then best the remainder of the time. 

Hampshire County ( Mass.) Jesrna/ -- 

Every husband should subscribe for a copy of Goop ITLOUSEKEEPING 
for his wife at once. 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) News-Press :— 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goop FlousEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 

Chicago /uter-Ocean :— 

There scems to have been a neglected corner that Goop [lousEKEFp- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give ita welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger :— 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as Goop ILoUSEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presdyterian :— 

Goop HousrEK&epinc is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :-— 

Goop HousEeKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Chicago A dvance-Courier :-— 

America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING wi! 
be we!l sunnorted. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) News :-— 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 

seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 

able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 

It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 

be appreciated, 

Indianapolis Journal :— 

The object of Goop IHlousEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Daily Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
whom it is intended. 


received with pleasure by those for Certainly, 


**housekeeping ” is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 
Portland 7ranscript 

Goop HouseKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :— 

Good HOUSEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon 

The initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is all that 


It begins with means and ability and it covers 


a publication 
of its character should be. 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 


will do a world of good. 


Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :-— 
*Goob HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
good The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 


at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York 


housekeeping to do so comfortably and le in style. 


its “* number one,” 
inting, arrangement and subject matter; 


better, ought to have it. 


It is beautiful, as to paper, pr 


| housekeepers and all who mean to be 


and all 
Manchester (N. H.) J/trrer and American 

The first number of Goop HouseEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
World. In the 


an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 


structive matter for the [lomes of the list of contributors, 
housekeeping world. 
Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first interest, the 


contributions 


papers bristling with sensible 
that are so dear ll. There 
offered for a papers 


great things in home literature. 


full of 


issue is 
of home life to us: 
] 


upon t ypics 


are special contributors and prizes are series of 


which ofter will 


Lawrence (Mass.) 
The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 


undoubtedly produce 


American :— 


will endeavor to make Goop IloUSEKEEPING so attractive that it rt- 


nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 


comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 


kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 


the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) News :— 
Goop HousekEeEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
Homes of the World, and con- 


to its appearance. It is intended for the 


tains Information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 
Westchester (Pa.) Record: 

The first number of Goop HouseKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 


suggestions that would make easies the work that devolves upon her. 


Lowell (Mass.) Courier :-— 

Goop HouskKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 
Springfield State Journal :— 

Phe first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) and Standard : 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :-— 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goob ILlOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 

ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :— 

Goob HOUSEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the fay. 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in gei 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in ¢ 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :-— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of th 
tents of Goop HousEKEEPING. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goob TlousSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes w 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they oug 
be. It a list 
attractive and 
Bryan & Co., 
journal of the kind. 

Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :— 
If the number we have of Goop HouskkK&EPING is a fair specin 


of writers of reputation on home topics, an 
gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clar 
Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to 


has 


n of 


what it is to be, it will meet with success. 


Baltimore Daily News :— 

The contents of Good HousEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great varicty of 
Thos who 


other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. 


desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 
St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The imtial number of Goop TIoUSEKEEPING is an admirable begi 
It is 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it 


ing, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. raise 
sely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, Tuy 
PAPER WORLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :-— 


Goopd HousEKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 


felt want in the literature of the times. 


Bangor (Me.) /rdustrial Journal :-— 
g 


Goop TloUSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 
San Francisco Sax Franciscan :-— 

very woman who keeps house will retain Goop HOUSEKEEPIN: asa 
trusty friend. 
Oakland (Cal.) of the Times 
IIOUSEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills th 


(,00D 


place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any 1 


another. 
New York J/onthly Union :-— 

Goop ILOuSEKEEPING is filled with well written.articles of interest to 
every member of the family circle. 
Cheney (Kansas) Journal :-— 

rhe subscription price of GoObD HOUSEKEEPING is only nominal, con 
sidering the merits of the journal. 
Harrisburgh (Pa.) /udependent 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for ii there 
ly as 
ouse- 
ig at 


is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human fa 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is gooc 
keeping that Will compose the attraction to keep the old and y: 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make 


men and women, 


BUSINESS NOTE. 


The Arnold automatic steam-cooker has a high reputation for « 
It is constructed 


voking 
» that 
least 


anything that can be boiled, baked or roasted. 
the most effective results are obtained for the expenditure of t! 
amount of fuel, time and trouble. The cooking is entirely done | 
unde The steam is generated very rapidly in the sm 
vessel under the pan, (the pan is simply a rveserzo7r to keep the gi 


steal 
, thir 
rator 


pressure. 


supplied with water as it boils away,) and passes up the tube and t/irougl 
a perforated disc, on which several kinds of vegetables can be ste: med at 
once without the flavor of one affecting the others. It then cor 
surrounds tight kettles or pans in which cereals, puddings, » 
other food can be cooked without exposure to the air, water or steam, 
thus preserving all the flavor and juices. ‘The steam instead of «¢ aping 
into the room is caught by a receiver, condensed, drips back into the 
supply reservoir and is used over again. It can be used on any kind of @ 
stove. The manufacturers are Wilmot, Castle & Co., Rochester, N. ¥: 
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LOTHROP'S LATE PUBLICATIONS 


How we are Governed. The Temperance Teachings of Science. 


By Anna Laurens Dawes. 12mo, $1.50. By Professor A. B. Palmer, M. D., LL. D. 

The task undertaken in this work by the accomplished daughter of Senator Uniform with the previous issues in this series, ‘‘Our Business Boys,” “ In Case 
Dawes, has been to present an explanation of the constitution and government of | of Accident,” “ Health and Strength for Girls.’’ Each, cloth, 60 cents. 
the States, both and local, in so simple and clear a way as 
to offer to the masses everywhere such an opportunity for their study as is not af- | ; ; 
forded by the <4 volumes such information is be sought. Histor y of China. 
She has accomplishe er aim with remarkable success, and her book will have a “lot = 
hearty welcome from the thousands who appreciate the need of it. By Robert K. Douglass. 12mo,.Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 

Until this book appeared, a thoroughly good one-volume histor y of the “ Walled 


A + - Kingdom” for popular use, was not tobe had. There have been many works upo: 
Boy Life in the United States Navy. China and the Chinese, but of these few have attempted to summarize the history 
of that great — and its citizens in a single comprehensive work, and none have 
By H. H. Clark. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. done so with such success as to meet the popular need. In this volume we have an 
If there is anything in the way of human attire which more than any other com- | 2uthentic, ee poe | and most interesting epee of Chinese history from the 
mands the admiration and stirs the enthusiasm of the average boy of whatever | ¢arliest period to the present time. In addition to the careful editing of Mr. Arthur 
ion, it is the trim uniform and shining buttons that distinguish the jolly lads of Gilman, the book has had the advantage of the critical abilities of the zoun Chinese 
the ‘‘ Navy.” In this eet written and wonderfully entertaining volume, scholar, Mr. Yan Phou Lee, of Yale College. The volume is ric aly iNlustrated 
boy life in the Navy of the United States is described by a navy.officer, ina manner | With appropriate engravings, and will rank among standard books. 
which cannot fail to satisfy the boys. 


; ee Alaska ; Its Southern Coast and the Sitkan 
Money in Politics. Archipelago. 


By Hon. J. K. Upton. LATE AssISTANT SECRETARY OF THE UNITED | By Eliza Ruhama Scidmore. Fully Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


4 
STATES TREASURY. Extra Cloth, top. 12mo, $1.25. ; ; k No book yet published bears any comparison with this volume in respect of valu- e, 
This volume presents a complete history of money, or the circulating medium, in | able and authentic information relating to the history, geography, to ography - 
the United States, from the colonial days to the present time. Mr. Edward At- | climate, natural scenet y inhabitants, ond rich resources of this wonderful terra in. “. 

kinson, in his introduction, pronounces it the most valuable work of the kind yet | cognita. The author, who is a writer of well-known reputation, has had excep- 

published. tional opportunities for the preparation of her attractive work, having visited the 

regions described, at different periods, under most favorable circumstances, and 

Baccalaureate Sermons. | having had access to the government documents relating to the history and surveys 

of Alaska, aside from the kindly assistance of the experts and scientists best ac- 

By Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. LL. D. 12mo, 1.25. quainted with that marvellous region. Her book has all of the interest of a dehght- 

These sermons, delivered before the graduating classes of Harvard University, | fully wntten story of adventures in a comparatively unknown region, and with the 

it is safe to say, are not excelled by any production of their kind. They are not additional value which it possesses as the only ap roach thus far made to trust- 
only rarely appropriate, as discourses addressed to educated young men upon the | worthy treatise upon the history and resources of Alaska it will commend itself to ge 
threshold of active life, but are models of logical thought and graceful rhetoric | all persons interested in that country, either as students or voyageurs. Bg 


worthy the study of all ministers. 


Within the Shadow. 


Many Colored Threads. 


Selections from the writings of Goethe, edited by Carrie 


By Dorothy Holroyd. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. | Adelaide Cook. Extra Cloth, $1.00. iY 
“The most successful book of the year.” “ The plot is ingenious, yet not im- | Those familiar with the writings of the great German author, and those who i 


know little of them, will be alike interested in this collection of “best thoughts,’ 
Eloquence, pathos, romance, philosophy—a wide range of sentiment and feeling 
characteristic of the life of Goethe—are revealed in these selections. The book is 
a worthy companion to the six preceding volumes of the widely-cir:ulated “ Spare 
Minute Series ’’— Thoughts that Breathe, Dean Stanley ; Cheerful Words, George 
MacDonald; The Might of Right, Gladstone; True Manliness, Thos. Hughes ; 
Living Truths, Charles Kingsley; Right to the Point, Dr. Cuyler. . 


A Family Flight through Mexico. 


robable, the character drawing strong and vigorous, the story throughout one of 
Frilliancy and power.” ‘* The book cannot help making a sensation.’’—Boston 
Transcript. ‘* The author is an original and vigorous writer, and at once takes 
rank with the best writers of American fiction.”— Toledo Journal. “‘A story of 
such brilliancy and power as to at once entitle its author to recognition as a writer 
of high ability.”—/ournal Press, St. Cloud. ‘ The author has skill in invention 
with the purest sentiment and good natural style.”"—Boston Globe. 


Philosophize Queestor. 


Or, Days at Concord. By Julia R. Anagnos. 12mo, 60 cents. 
In this interesting book Mrs. Anagnos, one of the accomplished daughters of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, presents under cover of a pleasing narrative, a sketch of 


the memorable Emerson and other sessions of the Pencese School of Philosophy. 
Ithas for its frontispiece an excellent picture of the building occupied by this re- ‘ J 
nowned school. A Family Flight around Home. 
a How Success is Won. By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Double lithograph'cover, $2.00 ; cloth, 2.50 & 
i++] ; ' det It will be a pleasant revelation to many to discover how much there is of i 25 : 
(Little Biographies. 3d Series. By Sarah K. Bolton. Price, $1. close to their doors, and within easy distance by railway travel. History, biog. 
This is the best of the recent books of this popular class of biography ; all its raphy, personal incidents, natural scenery, are all made, by these facile pens, fo 
“successful mee with exceptions are living | administer to the pleasure of the readers. ‘BY THE SAME AU THORS: 
ie in the full tide of business and power. In each case, the facts have been fur- — ‘ : 
, hed to the author by the subject of the biogaphy, or by family friends ; and Mrs. A Family Plight by erE ypt. 
3oiton has chosen from this authentic material those incidents which most fully A Fam ily Flicht eet EE, _ 
llustrate the successive steps, and the ruling principles, by which success has been | A Family Flight throug ance. J 
feed ( gained. A portrait accompanies each biography. New editions uniform in style and price. Boards, $2.00; cloth, 2.50. * 
” 
THE IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
% It is a fact acknowledged by the English press that American magazines, by enterprise, able editorship, and liberal expenditure for i 


the finest of current art and literature, have won a rank far in advance of European Magazines. It is also a fact that for young people 


STANDS FOREMOST IN PLEASURE-GIVING YY T D AA K Foremost IN PRACTICAL HELPING 


Each year’s numbers contain a thousand quarto pages, covering the widest range of literature of interest and value to young people, from such authors as John G. 
Whittier, Charles Egbert Craddock, Mrs. A. D. T ‘hitney, Susan Coolidge, Edward Everett Hale, Arthur Gilman, Edwin / rnold, Rose Kingsley. Dinah “Mulock 
Craik, Margaret Sidney, Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.), Harriet Beecher Stowe and hundreds of others; and half a thousand illustrations by leading American artists, 

Only $3.00a year. Prospectus free. Wipe AWAKE is the official organ of the C. Y. F. R. U. The Required Readings are also issued simultaneously as the 
CHauTaugua YOuNG Foxks’ JouRNAL, with additional matter, at 75 cents a year. 


FOR THE YOUNGER BOYS AND GIRLS AND THE BABIES: 
Our Little Men and Women, With its 75 full-page pictures a year and numberless smaller, and its delightful stories and poems, is most admirable for the 
youngest readers. $1.00 a year. 
Babyland Never fails to carry delight to the babies and rest to the mammas, with its large beautiful pictures, its merry stories and jingles, in large type on 
heavy paper. 50 cents a year. 
_ The Pansy, Edited by the famous author of the ‘‘ Pansy Books,” is equally charming and suitable for week-day and Sunday reading. Always contains a 
serial by “ Pansy.” $1.00@ year. Send for specimen copies, circulars, etc., tothe Publishers. 


** CATALOGUE OF 2,000 CHOICE BOOKS, FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. *,* 


D. LOTHROP & CO, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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: * By E. E. Hale and Susan Hale. Carefully illustrated, extra cloth, $2.50, x 
Z i This is the latest of the Family Flight series, which has enabled its readers to ‘ 7 
travel intelligently and with pleasure through many countries In this volume the ; 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


Hiale’s Heney the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50c.,$L 
Glenn’s Salphar Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


Fashionable Note Papers. 


White, Cream, Azure 
Auburn, Sautern and H; Son, 
Wove: Highly Finished. 
Linen Antique, Cream Laid, in 
two thicknesses, mill finish. 

The highly finished papers are 
all thick and comprise some new 
‘and delicate tints. 

S The Linen has the appearance of 
the Ancient hand-made paper, put 
up with envelopes to match, in all 
the Fashionable Shapes, with steel plate Labels ; one 
quire at 50 cts.; two quires, $1.00.; four quires, $1.50. 

Samples by mail. For Sale by all dealers in Fine 
Stationery. Manufactured b 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CO., Springfield, Mass, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
AKER’ 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
j cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


oe ‘STRICTLY. PURE. Best in the world for 
Our advice to consumers of Ivory Soap is, buy a dozen cakes at a time, take off the wrappers, and kK 


all purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
stand each cake on end ina dry place; for, unlike many other soaps, the Ivory improves by age. Test yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
this advice, and you will find the twelve cakes will last as long as thirteen cakes bought singly. This made a ea ee gw Fp ae 
advice may appear to you as being given against our own interests; on the contrary, our interest and Ay 
desire is, that the patrons of Ivory Soap shall find it the most desirable and economical soap they can t 


Wrappers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
use. Respectfully, PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, oO. set of cards ever sent out. 
: ‘not k , 5 end six two-cent stamps, to pay tl by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, Sold by n 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of IVORY SOAP. FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass, 


THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, all 
Combined in One. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 
Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing: 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
ENRY L. GREEN, River Point, R. I. 

The grate heats my sitting-room, 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 


SP 


is 30° below zero. S. B. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
I heat parlor, 12 feet square, sitting-room, 13 x 22 feet, and make 
comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
J. B. Srcor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The grate heats a room 13 x 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. W. Hz. WE THERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north end of my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 
and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in & 
he bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched @ 
ith frost, though the mercury has been as low as 15° below zero. 
Wo. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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